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ARTESIAN WELLS AND FORTS PINCKNEY AND SUMTER, 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Among numerous views heretofore published in our paper, from 
the pencils of our own artists, illustrating scenes in the southern 
rtion of our country, we have given several views in Charleston, 
uth Carolina, which series we continue on this page. The 
drawings were made upon the spot expressly for us by Mr. Kil- 
burn, name is a sufficient voucher for their fidelity. The 
first engraving shows the present ap nee of the Artesian 
Wells situated at the corner of Wentworth and Meeting 
Streets. There are two of these wells, one of them finished, 
the other in pro; . The frame-work on the left of our 
view belongs to the finished well, which has been bored to the 
depth of 1250 feet, and a stream of water is thrown to the 
surface, the amount discharged being about forty gallons per 
minute. The cost of this well was $22,000. The water from 
this well is strongly impregnated with carbonate of soda, and 
is of a very warm temperature, and from these causes it has 
been allowed to ran waste without being put to any use, until 
uite recently, when it has been carried into the Charleston 
otel, which is near by, and used for washing and bathing 
purposes. The result attained by this well not being satisfac- 
tory to the inhabitants of Charleston, they, with commendable 
enterprise, have set about boring another, the apparatus for 
which is seen on the right of our picture. The experience 
upon the first uncoubtedly of in 
resecuting work, used upon the first 
was found to be too small for being onl 
three inches in diameter ; that used upon the second is mad 
larger. It has already reached the depth of eight or nine 
hundred feet, and we believe is intended to penetrate the 
earth twenty-five hundred feet, or until the quality and amount 
of water obtained are satisfactory. In many parts of the 
South, these wells are not only a very great convenience, but 
almost an absolute necessity. Here in New England, where 
water‘of the best quality is so easily obtained, where the 
purest springs bubble forth spontaneously from the ground, 
and where the rivers and lakes are perfectly clear, one can 
scarcely realize the benefit of wells of this kind; but in the 
Southern and Western country, where the river water is so 
rich with mud and decaying matter, and the well water so 
impregnated with limestone, such substitutes are highly ap- 
preciated. It is thought quite probable, by those acquainted 
with such matters, that the amount of water obtained from 
the well in progress will be ample to supply the whole city o& 
Charleston.—Our other view gives a scene in the harbor of 
Charleston, representing Forts Pinckney and Sumter, named 
after distinguished sons of the South. Fort Sumter was 
named after General Thomas Sumter, the brilliant partizan. 
leader of the South, who, after fighting gallantly through the 
revolutionary struggle, won civic honors as a representative 
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and senator in Congress, and died, universally regretted, at his 
residence near the Bradford Springs, S. C., June 1, 1832, in the 
ninety-eighth year of his age. says of this distinguished man, 


in his memoirs :—‘“ Sumter was younger than Marion, who was 
abont forty-eight years of age, larger in frame, better fitted, in 
strength of body, to the toils of war, and, like his compeer, devo- 
ted to the freedom of his country. His aspect was manly and 
stern, denoting insuperable firmness and lofty courage. Deter- 


mined to deserve success, he risked his own life and the lives of 
his associates without reserve.” During thé Southern campaign, 
Tarleton wrote to a brother officer :—“ I shall be glad to hear that 
Sumter is in no condition to give us further trouble ; he certainly 
has been our greatest plague in this country.” Tarleton had good 
reason to remember Sumter after, for he was ignominiously de- 
feated by the gallant Southron when he attacked him at Blackstock 
Hill, and was compelled to retreat, leaving his wounded to the 
mercy of the victor. Sumter himself was severely wounded 
in that brilliant affair, and was compelled to remain some 
time in inactivity ; but as soon as he could keep the saddle, 
he was again in the field, harassing the British, and breaking 
up their posts. The outset of his military career was chec- 
quered with severe reverses, which, however, disciplined his 
mind, and taught him to temper his heroic gallantry with a 
rudence that crowned most of his enterprises with success. 
He gave the first severe check to the British after the fall of 
Charleston in 1780. After that event, the British carried 
matters with a high hand, and the patriots were gloomy and 
despondent, when Col. Sumter re-entered the State at the 
head of a noble band of followers, and restored the spirits of 
the people by a series of victorious achievements. In July, 
1780, he routed the miscreant Huck at Williams’s plantation, 
and the same month made his successful attack on Rocky 
Mount, and cut the Prince of Wales’s regiment to pieces. At 
Broad River, he repulsed the attack of Wemyss’s command, 
who was himself wounded and taken prisoner. At Eutaw, he 
services.’ Indeed; th the whole 
uthern campaign, this chivalric leader exhibited an adven- 
turous, daring and sagacious spirit, and fairly won his laurels 
in many a hard fight and desperate encounter. On the great 
muster-roll of revolutionary heroes, his name is inscribed 
among the bravest of the brave, as one sans peur et sans reproche. 
—The city is well protected by forts, but perhaps its greatest 
ceoteenee are the shoals and changing channels at all times 
ifficult and dangerous, having only a depth of fifteen feet. 
*The harbor is much exposed to easterly winds, which often 
damage the shipping in the harbor extensively. The fort 
near the centre of our picture is Fort Pinckney; immediatel 
in the rear is seen a long, low strip of land. This is Sulli- 
van’s Island. It is very sandy, and is occnpied by a few 
houses for summer resort. It is very healthy, the fever hav- 
ing never visited it, we believe. A great many. of the resi- 
dents of Charleston, who are obliged to remain in the ci 
during the “heated term,” reside upon the island. There 
a fine hotel kept here by the proprietors of the Charleston 
Hotel, and a ferry connects it with the city proper, rendering 
it a fine resort for business men who spend their aoge in the 
city, but sleep upon the island. Charleston abounds in sub- 
jects for illustration ; and we have more sketches which we 
shall present to our readers in due time. 
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THE 


DEMON OF THE HEART. 


BY HENDRIK CONSCIENCE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER V.—[conrtinvep.] 


The tone of Berthold’s voice indicated an agony so intense that 
Laura uttered a cry of alarm, and said, grasping his hand : 

“What do you mean, Berthold? Does this stroke of fickle 
fortune make you tremble for my love? No, no; mistrust me 
not. I have not loved you because you were to be rich in money. 
What knit my heart to yours, what made me thus in unconscious 
reverie weave a bridal crown, is-the wealth of your soul, the ten- 
der purity of your heart, the loftitiess, the nobleness of ‘yar dis- 
position. What I love in you is—the friend of God and of man, 
of virtue, of beauty, aiid of art. Though an evil demon of gold 
has robbed you of your uncle’s fortune, yet my bridegroom has 
lost nothing of the rich treasures of his soul. Be comforted, 
Berthold, and of good courage; reflect that your tears dishonor 
me. You ought to have a firmer faith in Laura’s fidelity.” 


“Angel of goodness!” sobbed Berthold, with a voice choked by 
conflicting emotions. 

“He fears, mademoiselle, that your father will separate him 
from you,” said Conrad, who was eager to give a practical turn 
to the conversation. ‘‘Mynheer Kemenaer prizes gold very 
highly.” 

“‘ My father? yes, my father,” muttered the girl to herself, with 
an abstracted air. 

“Tt is his decision I dread, Laura,” said Berthold. “Iam 
poor ; I possess literally nothing, nothing but a most precarious 
future. He will ask me how I hope to assure you a lot worthy of 
your position in society. Whatcan I answer? Will he not look 
down with undisguised contempt on the insolent poet? And 
what, if he were to throw me off, to reserve you to be the bride of 
aricherman? Alas! instead of all my bright dreams, nothing 
would remain for me but an intolerable life, and a slow, lingering, 
wasting death.” 

“What you dread shall never be,” said the maiden, with acalm 
energy of decision. ‘“ My father loves gold, it is true; he says so, 
at least; but he loves it because he thinks it will make me more 
happy. Apart from you, Berthold, I can never be happy. I 
shall try to convince him of this ; I will implore, and entreat, and 
kneel before him. He will not allow me to pine and die. No, 
no; he loves me too sincerely for that. He has no other care than 
my happiness. My tears will overcome him.” 

“And if he refused? Then, Laura, I should never again hear 
your voice.” 

“If he refused!” repeated the girl, with proud self-reliance in 
her eye. ‘Then I should remain with my father to the end of 
his life, and cherish evermore my love for you. Berthold, do not 
think I am a woman to be given away, against her will, in ex- 
change for a large fortune. I will reverence my father and show 
him all affection; but to pledge myself to duties I could never 
perform, to doom myself to a life of hypocrisy, never, never! 
You shall be my bridegroom, or never shall man receive my 
plighted word.” 

Berthold was beginning to murmur some words of admiration 
and gratitude, but Laura did not give him time to continue. She 
rose up and said, while her eyes glowed with lofty courage : 


“No fears, Berthold. If we are separated, I shall be far more 
wretched than you. Your love of art would ‘still be a support 
and an aid. In the practice of it, in the liberty of a man’s life, 
you will find, not full consolation, perhaps, but distraction from 
your sadder thoughts. A woman is always alone with her own 
heart; she dreams and she wanders in reverie. I will not pine 
away. But leave me now; my father may come in at any mo- 
ment. He must not hear the sad tidings from you; you might 
give him an unfavorable impression. Leave it to me, and you 
shall see that all will turn out well. I will let Conrad kuow when 
you may come to receive from my father’s own lips the assurance 
which shall quiet all our alarms. Go now, quick; my father may 
surprise you here. Don’t despond any more. Confide in me. 
The happiness of my own life depends on this throw; I shall not 
bend or yield. I have been so long your betrothed, I shall be 
your bride, too ; it must be—it cannot be otherwise.” 

And while pronouncing these words in a tone of unshaken con- 
fidence, she led Berthold and his friend towards the door. Then 
she answered the young man's timid farewell with a consoling 
smile : 

“Keep up your courage, Berthold ; it is only a cloud which is 
drifting across the heaven of our future.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mynueer Kemenarr’s housekeeper was busily occupied in 
dusting the chairs of one of the apartments. Her left hand was 
resting on the back of a chair, and the right was wielding a duster ; 
but her industry was in seeming only—the greater part of her 
time was spent in standing motionless, in an attitude of eager 
attention, and trying to piece together and interpret the sounds of 
voices which reached her from the next room. The conversation 
seemed to possess an extraordinary interest for her; for her fea- 
tures were continually changing their expression from fear or sor- 
row to hope and gladness, and she muttered from time to time in 
broken words : 


“Poor Laura, what she will suffer! Mynheer Kemenaer is 
guite right; love without money is a lamp without oil. What a 
determined will our young lady has! but ’tis all of no use. Ha, 
there! now she is crying bitterly; ’twill be the death of her. 
Mynheer’s voice is so low; can he mean to grant her request ? 
impossible! What’s that she says? She will go into a convent! 
She is fainting away, I think; no, she is speaking again. He 
promises her to think the matter over ; he gives her a little hope; 
then he is half conquered already. I should never have thought 
it. Now they are both silent. What has happened? They are 
coming out of the room, I think.” 

She remained awhile listening, without hearing anything further. 
She then moved stealthily towards the door, and was about to 
apply her ear to it, when the key turned in the lock and Mynheer 
Kemenaer entered the room, still much affected by the serious 
conversation he had been holding with his daughter. 

** What are you about here?” he asked, with a threatening look. 

“‘Mynheer, I am dusting the chairs,” answered the astonished 
servant. “I wonder where it all comes from. A body has nothing 
to do all day long but dust one thing after another.” 


“Go up stairs to Laura,” said Kemenaer, with irritation in the 
tones of his voice. “She is in her room, and is not quite well. 
If I catch you listening again, I will send you about your 
business.” 

The poor housekeeper sneaked out of the room without daring 
to utter another word. Mynheer Kemenaer seated himself at the 
window, and buried his face in his hands, that he might think over 
what had just happened. He appeared very gloomy, and very 
spiteful; for now and then his lips were compressed with impa- 
tient disgust, and he tapped in an excited manner with his feet on 
the floor. At length he stood up, and strode up and down the 
room, saying to himself: 

“It is wonderful! Berthold disinherited? Monck—the sly, 
cunning Monck, possessor of that enormous fortune? This is 
what comes of being a poet, of dreaming, of building castles in 
the air; and all the while letting one’s self be cheated by a crafty 
servant! OQ, it serves him right, the blockhead! If he had paid 
any attention to his own interests, such a thing could never have 
happened. He does not care for gold; gold has taken its re- 
venge—it has stolen away from him to some one who really loves 
it. And so things go. He wants to be my son-in-law! A 
wretched maker of verses, a senseless dreamer, a fellow who has 
not wit enough to make a decent clerk in an office. Ha, ha, that 
would be a good joke! How all thoughtful, sensible people would 
laugh at me! That Monck—who would have thought it! the 
smooth flatterer, the humble clerk, all at once a millionnaire! He 
is a great deal more clever than old Robyn ; he will get together 
nobody knows how much money. He will be loved, and flattered, 
and respected ; noblemen, merchants, farmers—all will honor in 
him the power of gold, and nobody will ask where or how he got 
it. Monck a millionnaire! What a wonderful stroke of fortune !” 

Mynheer Kemenaer had approached the table, and while utter- 
ing the few last words, he had taken achair. On flowed in silence 
the stream of his thoughts. It seemed to become more and more 
turbid, for at intervals he shook his head in painful doubt, and a 
sigh escaped him. At last he said, in a kind of dreamy way : 


“My poor Laura is suffering terribly. Silly child, to think of 
marrying a poor poet, only because she loves him. She says she 
shall be ill, and pine away. Laura has such a wonderful charac- 
ter; her feelings are so deep, her energy so irresistible. Suppose 
her affection for Berthold were really so deep-rooted in her heart 
that it cannot be got rid of now ; suppose her heart breaks in the 
process ; suppose I were to inflict an incurable wound on her 
tender soul by too eager and violent an opposition. Perhaps she 
would really pine away. She is not very strong; my only child, 
my Laura! O what a position this unexpected freak of fortune 
has placed me in !” 

Mynheer Kemenaer sat for some time with his eyes fixed on 
some object in the distance ; he made a great many strange faces, 
and he muttered a great many unintelligible words, until he 
seemed at length to have vanquished his rebellious feelings, and 
said, with a smile: 

“ Yes, I must be very considerate with her—leave her a glimpse 
of hope, and crush down her hope by degrees by delay and un- 
certainty. ’Tis a question of time. A man without money does 
not long fascinate a woman. And if Laura does not lay aside 
her fatal whim very soon, Berthold himself will enable me to cure 
her. I will speak to him of his poverty, and make him feel that 
I only tolerate his presence out of regard to the whim of a young 


girl, and only as long as this whim lasts. That will wound him 


deeply, and in his pride he will give up Laura. Come, come, the 
thing is not so difficult.” 

The bell was rung at this point of his musing with astounding 
violence. 

“Jf that were Berthold, now!’’ said Kemenaer; and then he 
continued : “ But a disinherited man doesn’t ring so loud. But 
who knows? His disturbed state of mind, perhaps—” 

A servant appeared at the door, and said : 

“ Mynheer Monck wishes to speak with mynheer.” 

“ Monck, Monck ?”’ exclaimed Kemenaer, while a submissive 
and respectful expression settled on his features. ‘Don’t keep 
him waiting, for Heaven’s sake, Rosalie! Quick! make your 
excuses ; take him into the great drawing-room, and be ready to 
bring in the wine when I tell you. Go, and do your errand with 
your best grace.” 

Kemenaer went into the next room, drew out from its corner 
the handsomest and best easy-chair, looked in the glass, and pulled 
up his collar and arranged his tie, and then stood looking towards 
the door with an expression of friendship and affection, to greet 
the late clerk of Mynheer Robyn. He ran to meet his visitor as he 


entered, with both hands eagerly stretched out, and said, with 
every token of warmest affection : 

“ Well, my dear Mynheer Monck, how delighted I am to see 
you! Icongratulate you with all my heart. The good, noble 
Robyn! How well he knew how to put his money out; and I 
am sure he could not have left it in better hands than those of the 
able and far-sighted Monck. And what procures me the honor of 
your visit ?” 

Monck seemed to have been completely transformed by his 
legacy. His suit of mourning, made of the finest cloth, became 
him exceedingly well, and « pair of close-fitting gloves had 
changed his dumpy, awkward fingers into decent and presentable 
hands. His face indeed was still rather repulsive, from the ab- 
sence of eyebrows and eyelashes ; his thin lips still indicated base- 
ness and cunning; but the consciousness of wealth had already 
stamped his features with an air of command, and his self-satisfied 
and collected expression of countenance gave one the idea of a 
clever and thrifty man to whom nature had refused the gift of 
personal beauty. He received Kemenuer’s frank greeting as a 
matter of course, and answered in a tone of easy familiarity : 

“I wished to be the first ‘to tell you that Robyn has left me his 
sole heir.” 

“ You do me too much honor; you are too kind,” said Laura’s 
father. 

“But I find you know it already. Has Berthold had the impu- 
dence to present himself in your house still ?” 

“He came here while I was out, and told my daughter the 
whole affair.” 

“You will of course forbid him your house ?” 

“I was just thinking what I ought to do in the matter. Pray 
sit down, my good Mynheer Monck. What will you take? a 
glass of Madeira ?” 

“Nothing, nothing, thank you.” 

“Malaga, port?” 

“No; don’t put yourself to any trouble, friend Kemenaer.” 

“We must take a glass in honor of your good fortune.” 

“Well, well, if it will give you pleasure.” 

Kemenaer rang the bell, and ordered in some wine. Monck 
sat down in an easy-chair, and beat time with his foot on the floor, 
like a person who is quite at his ease and at peace with himself. 
He followed Mynheer Kemenaer with his eye, and a faint smile of 
cunning and of derision played about his lips. 

The servant soon returned with some bottles of wine, and with 
glasses of various shapes. 

“Now, my excellent friend, is it Madeira you would like best ?”’ 

“Well, be it so; Madeira.” 

“Mynheer Monck, your health and my sincere congratulations ! 
May fortune be ever propitious to you, and smile on your path of 
ever-accumulating wealth 

“Thank you; you are really too kind. And I trust I may 
always continue your friend, and that I may be able to give you a 
share in some of my most gainful speculations. I feel a deep 
inclination to connect myself with you more closely. Now that 
fortune does smile on me, I hope to be of service to you.” 


These lofty words, uttered in a tone of condescending protec- 
tion, vexed Mynheer Kemenaer to the heart; but he repressed 
every indication of his displeasure, and answered very politely : 

“T know it, Mynheer Monck ; you are a noble-hearted man, 
and I shall be most happy and thankful to avail myself of your 
proffered assistance.” 

Monck was silent for a moment, sipped his wine, and looked 
Kemenaer full in the face. 

“ You were going to speak ?” said the latter. 

“Ah, yes; but it has escaped me. O, you were thinking what 
you ought to do about Berthold.” 

“I find myself in a rather perplexing position,” said Kemenaer, 
with a sigh. 

“Tam surprised. You cannot be so imprudent as to hesitate 
for a single moment. Berthold has not a penny in the world; he 
has taken a little room with the music-master whom I have met 
here sometimes.” 

“ He has taken a little room!” repeated Kemenaer, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, yes, and don’t fancy he can ever come to any good. I 
offered him, in sheer compassion, five thousand francs. He re- 
fused them with disdain. He despises gold, the haughty fool !” 

“What you have said gricves me much, my good Mynheer 
Monck.” 

“ Why 

“TI don’t know what to do. Laura takes on in a way that 
almost breaks my heart.” 

“ What does she want ?” 

“T hardly dare to tell you; she persists in her wish to marry 
Berthold.” 

“Ha, ha!” said Monck, with a prolonged burst of laughter ; 
‘you are jesting ; it is impossible. She, Laura, your daughter, 
the wife ot a lean, hungry poet! She cannot know that he has 
nothing but the clothes on his back.” 

“Yes, she knows everything.” 

“ But how do you account for such an extraordinary wish ?” 

“The love she feels for Berthold.” 

“Love!” said Monck, with a sneer. ‘ That’s all very fine in 
books. There countesses may marry lads out of the foundling 
hospital, and a banker may marry a poor widow’s daughter; but 
who ever heard of apy such thing in real life? And you, friend 
Kemenaer, you who know the world, can you feel a moment’s 
doubt on the only decision left to you?” . 

“ The thing grieves me much. Let us talk of something else.” 

“No, no; I must, as your friend, keep you from an act of fatal 
folly. You must close your door against Berthold.” 
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“Later, of course; but already? I cannot do it now, however 
much I may feel that it must come to that. Laura would proba- 
bly fall ill and pine away. I must be crafty, and try to overcome 
her deep love for that stupid Berthold by degrees.” 

“Then he is to come to your house ?”’ exclaimed Monck, with 
irrepressible rage. “Then you will never see me here again, 
Mynheer Kemenaer. It grieves me to part with a dear friend ; but 
Berthold has wronged and insulted me beyond forgiveness; he 
has declared himself my enemy. Never will I set foot in any 
house at which he visits.” 

“ For a few weeks only ; I will so manage matters that you shall 
never meet him. Be good enough to consent thus far, in kindness 
to my poor, silly Laura.” 

“Yes, to give Laura pleasure, I would willingly make many 
sacrifices. It is as much out of regard for her as from proper self- 
respect that I am trying to open your eyes. What you propose is 
the most absurd of follies. Laura is never to marry the wretched 
poet; you say yourself that such a marriage is out of the question ; 
but by to-morrow everybody will know that Berthold is disinherit- 
ed,,that he has not a penny in the world, and lives in the same 
room with a fiddler. If people see that he still visits you, they 
may well wonder. All people of sense will Jaugh at you and con- 
demn you. The good, virtuous Laura will be the objeet of all 
kinds of remarks ; she will lose her fair fame. And if she goes 
out into society, she will be avoided and shunned as one who has 
forsaken the path of propriety for the sake of a wild, senseless 
attachment.” 

“ What you say is the simple truth,” sighed Kemenacr. “I 
know it well ; but I am a father, and my daughter’s tears unman 
me. Sometimes I think it would be best to marry them at once, 
to put a stop to people’s gossip. My fortune is not great, but it 
is enough to assure them a quiet life, without care or want, if they 
will only live economically.” 

Monck stamped his foot impatiently. Kemenaer’s spirit was 
roused within him by this assumption of authoritative control over 
him, and he said, in a calm, decided tone: 

“But, Mynheer Monck, I am quite at liberty to dispose of my 
own child and my own fortune as I please.” 


“ How can your understanding be so clouded, friend Kemenaer ? 
A poet economical! If he can’t get money, he can spend it fast 
enough. He will let everybody cheat him, and will sink down 
into poverty without knowing it. What would be the result of 
your unaccountable resolution? Everybody must die sooner or 
later—you, like other people. Only fancy a man living carelessly 
on what you leave your daughter—a man who knows nothing 
about money, who is always putting his hand in his pocket. How 
long will that last? Your child, your Laura, will sink down into 
poverty and degradation. She will die of remorse and regret, 
and she will accuse you as the author of her misery for not having 
prevented her thoughtless step.” ‘ 

Kemenaer was much struck by this ominous picture; perhaps 
also he wished to atone for his little outbreak of independence by 
giving some higher proof of his regard; anyhow, he seized 
Monck’s hand, and said: 

“Ah, you are indeed a wise counsellor. Yes, yes, you are right. 
I will give orders at once to forbid Berthold the house. But 
Laura, Laura!’’ he added, with real sorrow and tenderness. 

“ People don’t die of love,” said Monck, withasmile. ‘“ Laura 
will soon be herself again. How could you dream she would con- 
tinue to love a man who lives in a garret, and who will be going 
about, in less than three months, with his coat out at elbows? 
Laura deserves a better lot. She must contract a grand marriage ; 
she must marry a man who will raise her in the world, who can 
make her shine by the side of countesses and baronesses. She 
possesses every quality necessary to make her a desirable wife for 
anybody—even for a millionnaire.” 

“Yes, she is very beautiful,” murmured Kemenaer. 

“ That’s nothing,” said Monck, with a smile. 

“She has understanding, and has been well educated.” 

“So much the better ; that may be of use.” 

“She has a beautiful voice, and knows music thoroughly.” 

“Mere rubbish !” 

“ She is kind-hearted, affectionate, and virtuous.” 

“Certainly, of course; but she has another merit which you 
have omitted.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“She is the only child and heiress of Mynheer Kemenaer; she 
will have some day about four hundred thousand francs.” 

“O, my dear Monck, you are quite out there ; you estimate my 
fortune much too high.” 

“ Well, well, as you please; but I know what I am saying.” 

Monck sipped his wine once more, moved about in his chair, 
shuffled his feet, as if he could not summon courage to utter some- 
thing which was trembling on his lips. Kemenaer sat looking at 
him with astonishment. At length Monck sat upright, put his 
elbow on the table to support his head, and, looking Kemenaer 
full in the face, he said : 

“Tam come to speak to you on a very weighty matter—to 
make you a proposition which, I doubt not, will be very accept- 
able to you.” 

“I am all attention. 
meaning.” 

A bright smile lighted up Monck’s features as he continued, in 
& tone of assured triumph : 

“I know a good bridegroom for your Laura. You seem 
amazed! It is a man of many merits, but I will mention only 
one—he is worth a million.” 

Kemenaer listened in speechless astonishment ; a dark presenti- 
ment threw its shadow over his soul. 


Be good enough to explain your 


“Well now, Mynheer Kemenaer, suppose a man, who has a 


million of money, were to come to you and say, ‘Give me your 
daughter,’ would you hesitate *” 

“But of whom are you speaking ?” 

“Of myself.” 

Laura’s father became deadly pale with the violence of the 
effort he made to repress his indignation. After a pause, he said, 
with affected indifference : 

“Ha, ha, my good Mynheer Monck, you don’t mean it; you 
are only enjoying a good laugh at my expense.” 

“Why, what is there so wonderful in my question ?” 

“Can you mean what you say? I cannot believe it. You 
marry Laura? No, no, you cannot mean it.” 

Monck was much annoyed by the scornful anger which Kemen- 
aer could not altogether repress ; but he answered, calmly : 

“You ought to. be very thankful. I fancy a million is no such 
despicable bridegroom.” 

“ Yes, a million remains always young, and it glitters and fasci- 
nates without losing any of its charms as years go on; but you, 
my good, worthy Monck !”” 

“Well.” 

“ You are already old, at least you look so.” 

“What has that to do with it ?” 

“Your appearance is not one that is likely to win a young girl’s 
heart. You are a man of sense, and ought to be able to see things 
as they really are. Ha, ha, Monck, what a droll fancy for you to 
take up! Really I cannot believe you are talking seriously.” 

Monck’s whole frame quivered with rage. He saw clearly that 
Kementer was laughing at him, and deemed his proposal a degra- 
dation, although he was careful to speak with respect and civility. 

“Well,” said he, with a threatening look, “you think I am 
jesting, do you? No, no; my proposal is so serious that you had 
better accept it at once, friend Kemenaer, without all these useless 
words.” 

Laura’s father made no farther effort to command himself. His 
face glowed with indignation, and he exclaimed : 

“What do you mean, mynheer? Do you dare to threaten me?” 
Then his courage sank, and he continued, while his voice trem- 
bled with anger : “‘ Let us remain friends ; sound counsel will con- 
vince you this cannot be. Nay, good Monck, between ourselves, 
you are ugly, very ugly.” 

“ But what of that? I am a millionnaire.” 

“Only yesterday you were a mere office clerk at Mynheer 
Robyn’s. Gold will wash the ink from your fingers, I know ; but 
that can’t be done in one single day.” 

A sinister smile played on Monck’s features, and he looked at 
Kemenaer with such intense and undisguised contempt that the 
latter sprang up from his chair, and exclaimed : 

“But this matter is going too far! Your million has turned 
your head. This conversation can last no longer.” 

“Sit down, sit down,” said the other, with a freezing coldness 
which made Kemenaer shiver, and constrained him to obey, as if 
Monck’s serpent eye had fascinated him. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t chafe me now! you are mad!” 

“Not in the least.” 

“What do you want, then?” 

“No circumlocution, friend Kemenaer; I mean your daughter 
to be my wife.” 

“Never! the very thought of such a marriage would frighten 
her to death. Monck, let your fatal proposal rest where it is. I 
don’t know why, but Laura hates you intensely.” 

“She will love my million.” 

“And you have no love for her?’ 

“My million and her four hundred thousand will live very 
peaceably together.” 

Kemenaer sprang to his feet again, and said, with fury in his 

eyes : 
“ This would be dreadful, were it not so absurd. Do you fancy 
I could give my Laura to you? that I could lay my noble-minded, 
graceful, tender girl, like a sacrificial lamb, in the arms of a man 
without heart or soul? I am her father, and she is dear to me as 
the light of my eyes. And do you fancy I could bind her for life 
to you, whose heart is as cold as that of acorpse? I have lis- 
tened too long to your disgraceful and degrading proposal. I 
would rather have remained your friend, or at least your well- 
disposed acquaintance ; but since your folly knows no bounds, I 
shall oppose my pride to yours. Leave this house instantly ; for- 
get what you have dared to ask of me, and believe me when I say 
that you should never have my Laura—no! not if you had all the 
gold in the Bank of England. Now be good enough to leave the 
house, and never return to it more. Come; you will not move ? 
you will remain in spite of me? I cannot believe my cyes.” 

Monck moved not a muscle, and continued looking at Kemen- 
aer with a scornful, irritating sneer. 

“Do you understand me or not ?” roared the latter. 

“Sit down once more,” answered Monck, with imperturbable 
coolness. “I will not mention this marriage again, but I wish to 
tell you a little story.” 

“Come, come ; no trifling now; we have had enough of this.” 

“Sit down,” repeated Monck. “The story I have to tell you 
interests you deeply, Mynheer Kemenaer. Listen a moment. 
Then I shall go away, with a merry heart and with your consent 
to our wedding.” 

“ Ha, ha, you are dreaming,” said Laura’s father, with a smile 
which gradually subsided into an expression of alarmed curiosity. 

“Sit down,” said Monck, again pointing to the chair with an 
air of command ; “ you shall hear my story.” 

Kemenaer sat«lown, cowed by Monck’s manner and by a mys- 
terious presentiment of horror. 

“There was once a man who loved gold dearly,” began Monck, 
with galling calmness of manner, “but who concerned himself 


very little about the means he employed to acquire it. He prac- 
tised usury. He engaged in many profitable speculations. And 
although he knew the law so well that he generally kept clear 
within the bounds of its letter, once—” 

“What has this story to do with me?’ muttered Kemenaer, 
with a voice tremulous and low with anxiety and fear. 

“Come, come; listen further. This man thought himself cun- 
ning, but on one occasion he was induced by his love of gold to 
commit a deed of fraud, of escroquerte, as people call it. You 
must know something of this story, friend Kemenaer?” 

Kemenaer sat grasping the edge of the table convulsively, and 
staring at the calm and cold narrator. 

“You know the story, I think ?” repeated Monck, with a sneer. 

“The proof, the proof!” gasped Kemenaer. 

“Tam going on. The victims of the fraud were taken in ; their 
last drop of blood was wrung out, and, even if they entertained 
any suspicion, they had no money to go to law with. He who 
had enriched himself at their cost, now enjoys in peace the fruits 
of his craftiness and the esteem of the world. He thought that 
the proof of his crime, or rather of his blind recklessness, was 
destroyed long ago.” 

“Good heavens! and is it not so?” shrieked the terrified 
Kemenaer. 

“The bit of paper was preserved from the fire by a poor clerk,” 
continued Monck, with unmoved features; “the clerk became a 
millionnaire, and took it into his head to have the daughter of the 
vile usurer to wife. This roused his pride ; but the clerk, or the 
millionnaire, sought out the hapless victim, put the necessary 
money at his disposal, brought the proof to light, and thus brought 
the criminal to justice. He was found guilty and condemned to— 
I don’t exactly know the punishment; the law says something 
about two years’ imprisonment.” 

Kemenaer listened with bloodless countenance and quivering 
lips. 

“Do you possess this bit of paper ?” 

Monck nodded with an air of triumph, and continued : 

“But I am out in my story. The man did not refuse. In 
order to preserve his liberty and his honor, in order to rescue him- 
self and his child from everlasting disgrace, he gave his daughter 
to the clerk in exchange for the fatal slip of paper. Is it not so, 
friend Kemenaer ? does not the story end so?” 

Laura’s father continued for a few minutes stunned by this ter- 
rible revelation. 

“Must the condemnation be the end of the story, after all ?” 
asked Monck. “It depends on yourself. Speak! your first word 
will decide it irrevocably.” 

Kemenaer made a violent effort to master his emotion; he 
stretched out his hand to Monck, and groaned-as he said: 

‘*Good Monck, you will take pity on a poor father, will you 
not?” 

“No nonsense! Pity between us? What do we know of pity ? 
If you had been strong enough, would you not have kicked me 
out of your house a few minutes ago?” 

“But you are compelling me to sign my child’s death-warrant.”” 

“Stuff! Come ; yes or no.” 

“O Heaven,” groaned Kemenaer ; “ it is fearful !” 

“Well; Iam going. To-day I shall consider well how I can 
best revenge myself. Farewell, Mynheer Kemenaer. You will 
never see me again. I will have nothing to do with a man whose 
fitting and predestined place is a prison, with thieves and cut- 
throats.” 

He went towards the door, and his hand was already on the 
bolt, when Kemenaer sprang forward and drew him back into the 
room with gestures of eager entreaty. 

“ Well ?” said Monck. 

“Alas !” cried Kemenaer, “it is a sacrifice which will poison all 
my life, which will kill my Laura ; but I must bow to the hideous 
decree.” 

“Do you consent to my marriage with Laura? yes or no?” 

“T must, I must!” 

“And you will persuade her to receive me as her bridegroom, if 
not with grateful gladness, yet with becoming calmness? Give 
me your hand on it.” 

Kemenaer put forth a hand which shook as though an ague-fit 
were upon him, and grasped the icy hand of Monck ; then he fell 
exhausted into a chair, and his head fell on the table. 

“Come, come,” resumed Monck ; “ your apprehensions are with- 
out any reasonable ground. I will make your Laura happy; I 
will surround her with splendor ; I will enable her to shine in the 
world ; I will gather around her all the pleasures which unbounded 
wealth can command. I shall help you on as much as I can, for 
this marriage makes your affairs my own. What goes into your 
strong box is not lost from mine. We will undertake, in concert, 
wonderful things. You will see your fortune grow day by day ; 
and you may be sure of this, friend Kemenser, you will very soon 
bless the day that gave you a man like me for your son-in-law.” 

Mynheer Kemenaer said nothing. All his faculties were be- 
numbed and crushed. 

“Ha,” said Monck, “ one little thing has just occurred to me. 
There is a professor who comes here to give Laura lessons in 
music; he was a friend of Berthold’s. You will be good enough 
to forbid him the house. You know why, I dare say.” 

Laura’s father nodded, but could not speak. 

“ Propriety exacts that there should be an interval of some 
months between the death of old Robyn, my benefactor, and my 
marriage. So there is plenty of time for Laura to get over her 
liking for her miserable poet, and feel that a rich marriage has its 
attractions. Anyhow, I request you will speak to her at once, 
to-morrow at latest, about my proposal. It will be a pleasure to 
me, of course, friond Kemenaer, to have constant access to your 
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house as the betrothed of your daughter; I can thus convince 
myself that Berthold, my enemy, has not the slightest hope left 
him. Now I will relieve you of my presence. In three or four 
days I will call again, to hear from Laura’s own lips that she 
accepts the place and title of Madame Monck. You know me, 
friend Kemenaer, you know me, and you know that no man can 
safely try to deceive me or trifle with me. Else—but no; you are 
a man of sense; I have confidence in your prudence. Well, 
good-hy 

Kemenaer rose from his chair, and tottered to the door with the 
confident, sprightly Monck. He bade him adieu with a melan- 
choly, choking voice, and then paced up and down the hall, sigh- 
ing and groaning, tearing his hair, and almost wild with impotent 
rage. At length he exclaimed : 

“What is to be done? Is there no way of escape? None, 
none! My poor innocent Laura to be the bride of that soulless 
scoundrel! Yes, yes; I must sacrifice her, doom her to that hor- 
rible life. I, her father! Fatal crime, which compels me to crush 
and break my child’s heart. No evasien—no hope. Alas, alas! 
how am I to break it to her? I shudder at the thought, and yet I 
cannot escape my terrible doom ; dishonor, shame, prison, flit be- 
fore my bewildered eyes like hideous phantoms. I have worship- 
ped gold, and my idol lashes me, crushes my child, crashes all my 
happiness. The righteous vengeance of Heaven has reached me ; 
God has cursed me !” 

After these fruitless wailings, he sank down into an arm-chair, 
covered his face with his hands, and wept bitterly. When he had 
thus relieved his oppressed heart, he sprang to his feet, and ex- 
claimed with convulsive energy : 

“No, no; it cannot be. I will not give my child her death- 
blow. There is still, perhaps, a way of escape. He wants gold, 
the traitor. My daughter is an object of indifference to him ; it is 
my fortune he wants. Well, he shall have it ; one hundred thou- 
sand francs—two hundred thousand—all, all !” 

And while uttering these last words, he hastily arranged his 
clothes, put on his hat, and ran distractedly out of the house, to 
make one last and despairing effort to bend Monck. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Lavra had heard from one of the servants that Monck had 
been paying her father a long visit, and that warm words had 
been passing between them; but she knew nothing of the subject 
of their discussion, nor of its result. Her father, who had left the 
house soon after Monck, was still absent ; but as he often allowed 
the dinner hour to pass without making his appearance, she 
thought little of his absence now, 

There was joy in Laura’s heart. Althongh her father, had 
treated het.di rited Jover’s name with mere contempt af first, 
he had at lengt spoken a few words of comfort and hope, which 
convinced her that he would, in his affection for her, consent to 
that which would assure her happiness. In the afternoon, Laura 
summoned her maid to accompany her to the church. She felt 
herself impelled to return thanks to God for having touched her 
father’s heart ; she wished to pray for poor Berthold, who had 
been so unjustly deprived of his inheritance by a wicked man; 
she was anxious to seek counsel and strength from above, that 
she might be able to rescue her unhappy lover from despair. Her 
long and fervent prayer had cleared and brightened her soul. 
When she left the church, there was a gentle, hopeful smile on 
her countenance, and she looked forward into the future with calm 
confidence. 

When she returned home, she left her bonnet and shawl in the 
hall, and went into an inner room, where she surprised her father, 
sitting in deep thought, with his face buried in his hands. She 
took a chair, sat down by his side, laid her arm tenderly on his 
shoulder, and said : 

“ Dear father, you must not be so cast down. You will see 
hereafter that you have cause to rejoice in your kindness towards 
me. It is true, the world may criticise your condescension, but 
what does that matter, if we all live together happily and peace- 
fully 

Kemenaer’s eyes were bent on the ground. He could say 
nothing. He had used every effort to prepare himself; he had 
sought strength in the reflection that, after all, a million is not a 
thing to laugh at, and that he and his daughter might be deceived 
about this dreaded marriage. But all his efforts had been fruit- 
less. Despair was ia full possession of his heart; his intellect 
refused him counsel ; he could not form any plan to break to his 
daughter the hideous decree which had gone forth in regard to her 
destiny. 

Laura continued, in her sweetest, tenderest tone : 

“Dear father, you who havealways been kindness itself to your 
Laura, you will not separate from her forever the friend of her 
childhood, because he is the victim of a vile cheat ?” 

A shudder ran through Kemenaer’s frame. 

“©, drive away these gloomy thoughts. Let not gold be any 
obstacle to our happiness ; for indeed, only think, father, how de- 
lightful our life will be if you will but follow the impulse of your 
affectionate heart. Berthold will be my husband; he will live 
here with you. Berthold has such a gentle soul! His gratitude 
towards you will know no bounds; he will love you, reverence 
you, obey you as a son; he will anticipate your slightest wish. 
Together we should surround your life with love, and ease, and 
gladness; and thus you would enjoy peace and happiness to a 
good old age, which we should always pray to God to grant you. 
Don’t let the gold trouble you any more, father. When married 
to Berthold I shall not need recreation, nor seek pleasure in the 
world ; we shall live a retired and inexpensive life. What you 
have already accumulated is more than enough to provide us with 


all we need. We shall find streams of purest bliss within our 
own hearts. We shall enjoy ourselves with poetry and ‘music, 
admire the beauties of nature, pass through life in unclouded love 
of each other, and in gratitude to our merciful God. Is not this 
far better, father, than the idle tumult, and luxury, and splendor 
which the world and its gold could give us ?” 

“Silence, silence, my dear Laura. Your words pierce my soul 
cruelly.” 

“How chafed you are, dear father! Have I said anything to 
grieve you?” 

Mynheer Kemenaer raised his head suddenly, as though the very 
desperateness of his position had given him the needful strength, 
and said, rapidly and in a tone of deepest dejection : 

“Laura, my child, f would give my whole fortune to fulfil your 
heart’s desire, but I am a father, a hapless father, whose heart is 
rent and torn by conflicting feelings and claims. I cannot consent 
to what you ask. You are inexperienced, my child; your silly 
heart longs for a bliss which could not last long, and which might 
be followed by a whole future of'gloom. Love, love! It isa 
feeling that grows weaker and weaker, and finally dies away slto- 
gether. Woe to those who wish to build the happiness of a life 
on so rotten a foundation. No, no; the only sure basis of happi- 
ness and peace is—wealth, the possession of real solid property. 
If everything else is lost, if misfortune and sickness rob us of all, 
of friends, of appetite, of the use of our limbs, of sight itself, so 
long as we have plenty of money we have everything at our com- 
mand ; we have only to let our gold glitter a little in people’s 
eyes, and they will do for us and procure for us all we need.” 

Laura looked at her father in an agony of apprehension. Every- 
thing about him seemed to have undergone a change ; his features 
moved convulsively ; his voice was hoarse and hollow ; his words 
had not their customary precision and clearness ; his manner was 
excited and anxious. 

“The life you wish is a life of extreme peril,” continued 
Kemenaer. “ There is nothing before you but degradation, mise- 
ry, and shame. I cannot abandon my inexperienced child to such 
perilous vicissitudes.. Berthold has no money ; he will waste your 
portion, and plunge you into poverty. I shall be dead ; you will 
be alone in the world, and perhaps you would one day stand on 
my grave and charge me with unmanly weakness in allowing you 
to follow the whim of a moment.” 

“ Father, dear father, what are you saying ?” cried Laura. “O, 
have some little compassion on me !” 

“ Compassion!” exclaimed Kemenaer, quite beside himself. 
“No, no compassion. I cannot spare you. I must violently 
crush that fatal love for Berthold out of your breast.” 

The terrified girl covered her face with her hands, and began to 
weep. Her father gazed on her in silence ; the anguish of his 
daughter pierced his heart ; he was pale dad pd. He moved 
restlessly in his chair, and threw his arms about convulsively. 
Then the storm within died gradually away; he fixed on his 
daughter a look of intensest compassion, strangely at variance 
with the cruelty of his words. He took her hand gently and 
affectionately, and spoke with the calmness of desperation : 

“Laura, forgive your unhappy father for grieving you against 
his own will. You know, dear child, that I cannot evade the dis- 
charge of the duties imposed on me by fate. Listen; I will speak 
as kindly as I can ; ‘and do you feel some pity for me—my agony 
is beyond words. Laura, ever since I first saw you smile on your 
mother’s bosom, I have shaped out for you in my day-dreams a 
most brilliant lot. I have toiled, saved, hoarded, in order to pro- 
vide you a noble dowry, for a father’s love knows no bounds when 
a daughter’s happiness is in question. You are beautiful; you 
are adorned with all the gifts of nature, and with all the fruits of 
education. You have every right to shine in the world, to be 
honored, admired, beloved in society. Your destiny cannot be— 
to marry a poor poet, and to forfeit the homage of the world. 
You must dwell in a palace; your coach must glitter amongst the 
rich and great ; it is yours to command, to be surrounded, adored, 
as queen of fashion and of beauty. That is the lot I have thought 
of for you, Laura. Nevertheless I could not place you in this 
brilliant position ; I rested my hope on a princely marriage for 
my child ; that hope, alas! has vanished quite in one shape; it 
has become a reality in another. A wealthy man, a man who 
possesses more than a million, has asked your hand in marriage; 
and I, as a father, who must’ be prepared for the most bitter sacri- 
fices in order to secure his child’s happiness—” 

Laura’s tears had ceased to flow, and she sat trembling and 
staring wildly into her father’s fate. 

“And I,” continued Kemenaer, stammering with anxiety, “I 
have promised my daughter’s hand to this wealthy person.” 

The maiden stood up, smiled a bitter smile, and said, as though 
the extremity of her misery had brought back her scattered 
faculties : 

“So Iam to be the wife of a man I have never seen! My 
hand and my heart are to be the purchase of gold! O, my poor 
father, your mind is wandering! It cannot be; you cannot sacri- 
fice me thus on the altar of coveto ‘me whom you love so 
tenderly. ©, dear father, have pityon me! It cannot, cannot be 
true that you would thus compel my choice. You would not 
doom me to a life without love—a life of anguish and never-ceas- 
ing despair.” 

“ Tt must be!” 

“No, I implore you, father, let me enter a convent,” cried 
Laura. “I shall forget Berthold ; I will never think of him more ; 
but to become the wife of a man I do not know, who has presumed 
to hope that my affection might be bought with gold, rather, far 
rather would I bid farewell to all, and die in misery and want.” 

Kemenaer was obliged to employ all his strength of mind to 
refrain from tears, so piercingly bitter was his daughter’s cry of 


‘saying. Let us not talk of 


anguish ; but whatever it cost him, desperate as was the strife 
within, there was no help for it—no way of escaping the dreary, 
awful decree of fate. He proceeded with feverish haste : 

“The man whom I destine for your husband is not unknown to 
you, Laura; he has often been here, and has long cherished an 
affection for you.” 

Laura started as though a serpent had bitten her. 

“‘Monck!” she shrieked, and her face was livid as that of a 


corpse. 

“Monck,” repeated her father, trembling with impotent wrath. 

Laura raised her head, and her eyes glittered with keen indigna- 
tion as she said : 

“*Monck, Monck ! you wish me to become the wife of Monck! 
I can be only a hideous dream. J the bride of the vile deceiver 
who has robbed Berthold of his inheritance—of the hypocritical 
fiend who has neither heart nor soul—of the crawling brute whose 
only appetite is for gold! I have ever felt an involuntary hatred 
for the wretched scoundrel, and shall J, in the presence of God, 
bind myself to him for life? No, no; never will I commit a per- 
jury so vile. While my lips were uttering the fatal word which 
promises love, my heart would despise him, abhor him, loathe 
him—yes, until it ceased to beat in death !” 


Kemenaer took both her hands in his, and looked imploringly 
in her eyes, as he said : 

“ Laura, I conjure you, by the memory of your blessed mother, 
by all my love for you, by everything that is dear to you, struggle 
no longer against a lot which cannot be evaded. Spare your 
wretched father this added agony. O, if you knew, my darling 
child, how it grieves me to constrain you! and yet—and yet you 
must be Monck’s wife; nothing can prevent it. Were this mar- 
riage a crime, it cannot be set aside now !” 

Laura fell on her knees at her father’s feet, and besought him, 
with clasped hands and with the energy of despair : 

“Mercy, mercy, father! doom me not to a life so dreadful. 
Alas! I will do everything you wish; I will reject Berthold, I 
will hate him if I can, but give me not to Monck. My heart is 
chilled within me—to live with that evil spirit, that unnatural, in- 
human being—to see constantly his horrible face—to feign love to 
him !” 

“My child, my poor child, it cannot be helped!” groaned 
Kemenaer. 

“No mercy, no compassion!” shrieked Laura. “Alas, then 
you do not love me—you have never loved me !” 

Kemenaer quailed beneath this reproach ; he smote his breast 
in the extremity of his woe, and burst into tears. Laura threw 
her arms round his neck, kissed him with feverish energy, and 
said, amidst her sobs : 

father, be calm. Pardon me; I did I wes 
‘horrible things more. You 
did not mean it ; your'so: has disturbed your mind, but rest 
will restore you; yott love me still—yon have ever loved me so 
tenderly, so warmly. Do not weep, father; your tears wring my 
heart so painfully.” 

And she laid her head on her father’s breast, and mingled her 
tears with his. Long did they remain in this attitude, plunged in 
deepest sadness. At length Mynheer Kemenaer, compelled to 
complete his frightful sacrifice, wiped away his tears, and said, in 
a tone of unutterable sorrow and vexation : 


“Laura, my precious Laura, I implore you, forgive me the . 


anguish I so reluctantly inflict on you. 1 do not believe you can 
ever be happy with Monck. I, too, hate and abhor the grovelling 
cheat.” 

His daughter gazed at him in joyful surprise, and her eyes 
sparkled with hope through her tears. 

“No, no; let not hope enter your heart, Laura. There is no 
hope—no hope more. You must take thas odious, detestable 
Monck as your husband.” 

“ Never, never!” 

“Why will you force me to the most torturing disclosure a 
father can make to a child ?”’ moaned Kemenaer. “ Well, since 
there is no way of escaping this bitter humiliation, I will drink it 
to its bitterest dregs. Listen, then, Laura; you shall know what 
mysterious power enslaves my will; you shall judge and decide 
on my liberty and honor, or on my everlasting disgrace.” 

The maiden had again covered her face with her hands, and her 
tears were falling silently and fast. 


“ Listen, Laura, listen, and let me find at least pity and allow- 


ance in my child’s heart. I was the son of a physician; my 
father bequeathed me nothing but an honorable name and an ex- 
cellent education. Your mother’s family was very rich. 1 loved 
her as people love before the cold world has withered trusting 
affection. Her parents refused me her hand, alleging as a reason 
that I, who possessed nothing but my love, could not maintain 
her in the station she then occupied in the great world. I implored 
and entreated ; I promised to condense all my energies, all my 
powers in the one effort of winning and accumulating money. At 
length, worn out by your mother’s firmness, they relactantly com 
sented to our marriage. In the secret enjoyment of our first year 
of married life I forgot my pledge ; I surrounded my Sabina, your 
mother, with luxury and comfort, and shrank from no expense to 
gratify her slightest, unexpressed wish. I soon saw that our 
money, was wasting rapidly. The thought that your mother’s 
noble-hearted love for me would be, in sober earnest, the cause of 
her humiliation, smote me with alarm and terror. She who had 
ever lived in ease and free from care, was she to begin to save ia 
housekeeping, in dress, in company! Should we go and live ins 
smaller house, and thus allow the world to say that your mother 
was feeling the punishment of her love for me !—the world is 80 
pitiless towards those who are sinking in the social scale. Should 
it point at my Sabina and cast scorn on her? No, no, never! 
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But how could [ shield her from this degradation? Gold, 

was the one only thing. Then first did I feel the high worth of 
gold. Could I not purchase therewith your mother’s happiness, 
and peace, and respectability, and comfort? I began to apply to 
business, to business of all kinds. I toiled day and night to gain 
money, stimulated by duty and affection. I seized every oppor- 
tanity, I employed every power and faculty of my being to reach 
one end—to win gold. Thus I was struggling through life ; some- 
times cheated, so that I retained no more confidence in man, but, 
on the ae re very A You, Laura, were nearly 
ten years old; I saw you on verge of womanhood ; your 
fatare troubled me greatly. I felt myself impelled to yet severer 


toil, to a yet keener pursuit of money, and soon I had staked all - 
we possessed in speculations of great risk, but of great profit. | 


Others were too crafty for me ; I was deceived, robbed, betraved. 
At one single throw almost my whole fortune was gone. What 
was to be done? Accept my lot? Allow your mother and you 
to sink down into abject poverty ? No, no; I laid aside all the 
tenderness of my nature, like an overstretched cord, and with a 
ane, eee laugh defied the deceitful and covetous world. 
Jast chen, Mynheer Robyn offered me a means of winning at one 


alone. O, would God but grant that I might die now, I should 
die eo and joyfully at your feet! But that would be of no 
avail. Monck would carry out his resolve, or wreak his vengeance 
on your father’s memory. My shame would still overwhelm you. 
Resign yourself meekly to the fatal sacrifice ; trust that Heaven 
will recompense your loving self-denial, and grant you and 
rest in the life you have accepted for my sake. 0, deliver your 
rt from open and public disgrace !” 

A knock at the door made Kemenaer start to his feet before 
Laura could give any answer to his appeal. The housekeeper 
appeared at the door. 

“Mynheer Monck requests to be allowed a few minutes’ con- 
versation with mynheer; he has something to tell him which can- 
not be postponed.” 

“No, I am not at home; I cannot receive any one,” said 
Kemenaer, with an expression of impatient vexation. 

“ Rosalie, bring Mynheer Monck into this room,” said Laura. 

“ Good heavens ! what would you do?” cried Kemenaer. 

“Make one last attempt,” she replied, with calm decision. 

“ But he will not listen to anything.” 

“Who knows? Fear not, my father; my duty is clear.” 


RETRIBUTION. 

rical picture an English artist, Mr. E. Armitage, whi 
conch at the exhibition of the Royal Acade- 
my. The allegory is understood at a glance. England is per- 
sonified in the vengeful figure of Britannia, mutinous India in the 
howling tiger, whose throat is grasped by the amazon, while her 
sword is shortened preparatory to inflicting a mortal wound. The 
dead mother and infant typify the outrages of the a There 
is one quality in this picture which makes it appeal to all men, 
whether versed in the mysteries of art, or undly ignorant of 
its most elementary principles. We mean the simplicity and cer- 
tainty with which the story is told. In all symbolic paintings, 
there is a danger of falling into obscurity through too great an 
aiming at the abstract ; and there is another danger, still more 
hateful to a man of taste, which arises from the endeavors to make 
the design intelligible to the meanest capacity, and which prompts 
the artist to be unduly literal in the presentation of his idea. A 
man of true dramatic power will know how to avoid both these 
extremes, and this Mr. ere has certainly done. The tower 
and the onion-shaped dome which belongs so peculiarly to the 


“throw almost as mach as I had lost; and, if I consented, he 


offered me money enough to hide my poverty from the world. I 
hesitated long ; t the misery which threatened my wife and my 
child bent my will.” 


no one has ever suspected that I could be guilty of a dishonorable 
Robyn has always told me that the , the only proof 
of this transaction, was destroyed; but Monck, the crafty, cruel 
Monck, has secretly preserved it. He will give it back to me, 
burn it in a if you, Laura, become his wife.” It was 
with a burst of scalding tears and a choking voice that he added : 
“If not, he will lodge an accusation against your father, and 
cause him to be condemned to disgrace, to prison.” 
Laura sat still and motionless as a statue ; her lips alone quiv- 
convulsively. Mynheer Kemenaer sank on his knees at her 


on me! Believe 


RETRIBUTION.—AN ALLEGORICAL ENGLISH PICTURE. 


Do not refuse me this last req 

Kemenaer was so exhausted by the violence of his emotions, . 
that he yielded at once to Laura’s superior energy, and went out 
through a side door without speaking a word. The maiden hasti- 
ly wiped away her tears, and awaited the approach of her father’s 
enemy with calm countenance, but with mortal anguish in her 
heart. A cold chill smote her when she saw Monck enter the 
room, with the same assumed smile on his thin lips, the same 
deprecating, insinuating look which had inspired her, from her 
earliest infancy, with contempt and hatred for the grovelling hypo- 
crite. Monck approached her, and said, with a self-satisfied smile : 

“ Mademoiselle Laura wishes to speak to me? Her father has 
told her my wishes? and she—she consents joyfully ?” 

[ro BE ConTinuED.] 


[Back Ballou chapters of this 
at all the Periodical Depots. } 

There are some people who are so happy, smelling and pluck- 
ing the roses about them, that they never think of slugs and 
creeping that may be at their roote.—Jerrold. 


architecture of the East, are scarcely more than indicated at the 
back of the picture ; the story is sufficiently told by the struggle, 
as to the result of which there can be no doubt, between the calm, 
dignified, determined Britannia, and the howling tiger upon whose 
throat she has already laid her hand. The details, too, which fill 
up the picture and complete the tale, are introduced so as to pro- 
duce a feeling of sadness and indignation without needlessly pro- 
voking our horror—a sensation which it is never the province of 
art to excite, horrible as the incidents may be which suggest his 
picture to the artist. Mr. Armitage, the author of this design, is 
about forty years of age. He entered the Painters’ Academy in 
1837, being then twenty. In 1839, Mr. Armitage was selected by 
M. Delaroche to assist him in his great work, the “.Hemieyele,” 
of the School of Fine Arts in Paris. In 1842, Mr. Armitage sent 
to the annual exhibiton of Living Painters (then held at the Lou- 
vre) a large picture representing “ Prometheus hound.” In 1843, 
he sent a cartoon representing the “ Landing of Julius Cesar in 
Britain” to Westminster Hall, which gained one of the three first 
prizes. He has gained several of the prizes offered for cartoons 
and frescoes for the decoration of the House of Lords. Most of 
his pictures are on a large scale. On his return from Russia, dur- 
ing the Crimean campaign, he painted two large battle-pieces— 
“Tnkermann,” and “ Cav ry Charge at Balaclava.” The 
artist the “Inkermann ” to be his chef d’cuvre. 
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Laura, do not hurl me down into ruin !” 
“No, father; make your mind easy. I will deliver you. But ‘ 
I hear him coming. Leave me one moment alone with Monck. ei 
With a voice preternaturally calm and slow, he continued : aw 
“Laura, I am dying with shame at making this confession to 
vou, but I cannot evade it. O, have pityon me! I signed papers . 
which would render me guilty in the eye of the law. : 
The maiden gazed on her father with a shudder; her counte- ve 
nance was colorless and ghastly in its ashy paleness. ‘ 
“No one has ever known anything of this my wretched crime; ce 
| 
r! t, and groaned : 
. “Laura, my beloved Laura, mercy, mercy 
not that your father demands this frightful sacrifice for himself 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
POETRY AND LOVE. 


BY DI VERNON. 


POETRY. 
A gift from Heaven—and as rare 
As angel music to our ears ; 
Tis born above—'tis nurtured there, 
‘Neath angels’ smiles and angels’ tears. 


Sweet Poetry, thou blessed thing! 
Thou holy, soul-inepiring power! 

Thou teachest all the birds to sing, 
In leafy tree and fragrant bower. 


Thou teachest man to feel and know 
That. else he’d never know nor feel ; 
Thou teachest woman’s beart to glow 
With thoughts too precious to reveal. 
Sweet Poetry, we owe thee more! 
Thou givest us the power to tel, 
In hymns of praise. how we adore 
The blessed God in whom we dwell. 


LOVE. 
There is a silent, rapturous spell 
That sleeps within the secret heart ; 
Poet, thou know’st its power full well! 
Minstrel, it weds thee to thine art! 


There is a sweet and trembling thrili— 
A something which we can’t express— 

That courses through the heart until 
‘Tis brimming o’er with happiness. 


Who hath not felt love’s burning power? 
Love’s magic touch who does not know? 

Ab, me! lige’s clouds must darkly lower, 
When in youth's heart love does not glow! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE BLIND MOTHER. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


“Moruer, dear, dear mother! can Ido nothing to comfort 
you?” 

“O, mama, Freddy will be good! Don’t cry.” 

“‘ Mother, let me take little Lizzie, and you try and rest for an 
hour. I will mind the children.” 

I crept away and left my aunt alone with her loving, tender- 
hearted children, and her great sorrow, which not even their gen- 
tle sympathy could soothe, and went to look once more upon the 
dear, dead facé of“him who had been my more than father. “ My 
mother and his wife were sisters, and when my father died, John 
Elliot’s home was opened to the desolate widow. Not long did 
she enjoy their kindness; and dying gave her babe to this good 
brother’s care. 

“‘ Be kind to the fatherless ; she has no friend on earth but you, 
and as you deal with her, may God so deal with you and yours!” 

John Elliot promised, and faithfully performed his part. From 
that hour I was as one of their own little ones, the only difference 
being that my frail childhood received more tender, watchful care 
than was bestowed on the more robust sons and daughters of the 
household. We were a happy family, united by the tenderest 
bonds of love and gratitude ; the father cheerfully toiling to pro- 
vide a comfortable home, the mother ever careful of the wants of 
each and all, a willing assistant in the labor of love, the children 
dutiful and good, each in its own little way lending a helping 
hand. I never saw a pleasanter household, and in our content we 
dreamed not that a change would come. 

But the strong arm was laid low and the tireless worker stricken 
down like a little infant. My uncle came in one day from the 
field ; he looked pale and walked unsteadily, and to my aunt’s 
alarmed inquiries, replied that he felt ill and must rest. She 
helped him to their chamber, and the little feet about the house 
moved softly, and the young voices were silenced, for it was 
something new and strange for him to be sick. I remember how 
I shrank away in alarm when the physician came; but we grew 
accustomed to his presence soon, for he was unremitting in his 
care. But neither skill nor love nor prayers could save him, and 
after long days and nights of cruel anxiety our hopes and fears 
were ended, and we stood weeping around the pale, dead form 
which in life had never witnessed our childish tears unmoved. He 
called me to him a few hours before he died and bade me prepare 
for the change, also giving me a sacred charge to love and watch 
over the others. 

“ Your aunt is not strong, and in her anxiety to take care of 
you, dear children, she will kill herself. Isabel and you must save 
her all you can, and relieve her of the charge of the two little 
ones. And Mary, you must be kind and patient with John. You 


know how rash and impulsive he is, never stopping to consider 


consequences ; he needs some one to counsel him; and I have 
long seen that he listens to advice from you with a better grace 
than from any other. You are younger than your cousins, Mary, 
but you have learned more of many things, and are fit to guide 
them all.” 

I promised to obey his wishes, and in a few hours he was no 
more. Yet a few more hours and they carried him away from us, 
away from the home he had made so pleasant, and the dear ones 
who loved him so well. ‘There was a great blank in our house- 
hold after my uncle’s death, realized most sadly when aunt called 
the little sorrowful group about her the next morning after the 
funeral and read from the Holy Book and prayed that the God of 


the widow and the fatherless would protect us now. Dear aunt! 
I think I see her now, the tears falling on her black dress, and her 
lips quivering, and her hands shaking with the effort she made to 
preserve her composure. We missed him all the time, missed 
him as only a good, kind father can be missed, at the table and 
the fireside, and in our little griefs and pleasures, and it was not 
to be wondered at that we made double demands on the time and 
attention of the kind and gentle mother who was left to us. 

In her greatest sorrow, her deepest anxiety, I never kaew my 
aunt impatient or inattentive to our slightest wants; her large 
brown eyes ever looked on us with love, and her sweet voice ever 
reached our ears in gentlest tones of kindness. All the day long 
she went about attending to the cares of the household, and late 
into the night her hands were busy with the family sewing. I fre- 
quently woke and saw her busily stitching away on some little 
torn garment, the tears falling over her cheeks, and dimming her 
eyesight. 

There were five of us children to be attended to and worked 
for. John, the eldest, was a fine boy of fourteen, his sister Isabel 
was twelve, and I was a year younger. Freddy and Lizzie were 
nine and seven, two very delicate little ones, who had all their 
lives demanded much of their mother’s care. The house and 
farm were unincumbered, but they needed a man’s care, and aunt 
did not feel willing to hire much assistance, as she had no re- 
sources but what the land produced and the profits of her small 
dairy. 

“We lived along with little change until John was seventeen, 
and then circumstances compelled the first separation of the fam- 
ily. The heaviest earthly affliction came upon my aunt, a grief 
which even outweighed the loss of her beloved husband. For 
three years she had labored untiringly for the family, taking a 
pleasure in knowing she was well performing her duty to her chil- 
dren ; but now this was at an end. A disease brought on by her 
incessant working attacked my dear aunt’s eyes, and in a few 
months the sight was gone forever. It was now that we children 
felt the great responsibility resting upon us. Isabel became the 
housekeeper, with little Lizzie for assistant ; Fred, now a fine lad 
of twelve, was able to attend to the garden, and do many things 
on the farm ; while John, to whom the quiet country life had ever 
been distasteful, avowed his determination of going to sea. In 
one of his frequent visits to the city where he sold the produce of 
the farm and garden, he had made the acquaintance of a Captain 
Armstrong, the master of a large ship in the East India trade. 
The captain was pleased with the lad, desired him to supply him 
with what they needed in his line of business, and at last quite a 
friendship grew up between them. Captain Armstrong was part 
owner of the ship, and when John told him the state ot affairs at 
home he advised him to go a voyage with him, promising to do 
all he could to advance his fortunes. It was all arranged in a 
week, and the captain came to see us and gain the mother’s con- 
sent. «We girls, who had expected to see a grim old sailor, were 
not a little surprised when John came in and introduced his friend. 
He was not more than twenty-five, with handsome dark blue eyes 
and the sweetest smile I ever saw on a man’s face. I saw a tear 
glittering under the dark lashes as he looked at aunt sitting blind 
and helpless by the fireside, and there was deep feeling in the tone 
in which he promised to take every care of “ her boy.” 

Aunt felt more reconciled to John’s departure after this visit, 
for there was no mistaking Captain Armstrong’s sincerity and 
true feeling towards John. We all liked him, especially little 
Lizzie, who never was tired talking about the handsome gentle- 
fman who had admired her flower garden and thanked her so 
pleasantly for the nice bouquet she gave him, and in return sent 
her a pretty inlaid workbox, full of pearl spools and other articles 
for her work, and underneath John’s daguerreotype in a neat little 
case. Dear little Lizzie, the gift of a royal regalia could not have 
rejoiced her so much, and as there was no time to work any pres- 
ent for her friend, she sent him a note of thanks, a little ill-spelled 
scrawl enough, for our pet was not a very bright scholar, but so 
earnest in its gratitade that Charles Armstrong was more touched 
than he would have cared to own. Years afterwards I saw the 
note in his posséssion, worn and yellow with age, but not all the 
contents of his pocket-book would have purchased that bit of pen- 
cil-ruled paper. 

Isabel and I worked on John’s wardrobe with sad hearts but 
seeming cheerfulness, for we would not add to the mother’s grief. 
It was sorrow enough for her not to be able with her own hands 
to perform any little kindness for him. John kept up bravely 
until the last day ; he was the very s0fil of cheérfulnéss, and he 
would not yield to his feelings until the parting, but even that 
came at last. He led his mother to her room, and when she kissed 
and blessed him, came back to Isabel and I in the kitchen, when 
all his assumed manliness gave way. 

“T cannot see mother again, girls,” he said, when his first burst 
of grief had subsided. “‘ I don’t believe I should leave her after 
all, if I was to look on her face again, it is so pitiful to see her so 
quiet in her sorrow, and for a bad, disobedient boy as I have been. 
It breaks my heart to think of it.” 

“But, John, dear, it is better for mother and all the family that 
you should go. You know you never liked the farm work; and 
now you will see foreign countries, and make money, and come 
back in a year or two, and be rich enough to live easy all the rest 
of your life.” And good, tender-hearted Bella, in her anxiety to 
comfort her dear brother, almost forgot her own distress at his 
departure. 

“ You don’t think it best for me to go, Mary ?” John said, when 
his sister had gone to her mother’s room. “I know you never 
have approved of the plan.” 

He said truly, I never had approved it, though doubtless part of 
my reasons were very selfish ones. I liked my cousin John so 


well, his presence was so necessary to my happiness, that I could 
not bear to think of his absence for my own sake; and then his 
mother depended on him for support and comfort under her afflic- 
tion, and his young brother and sisters looked up to him almost 
as a father. With attention to the property he had, he could get 
a comfortable living, and I could see nothing better in the future 
for him than such an old age as his father’s had been. But we 
were about to part, and I could not add to his distress. 

“You know I could not wish to part with my brother if I 
thonght it was ever such a good plan, John.” 

“Nor do I want to leave you, Mary. You are more to me than 
any one else in the world but mother, and I am sorry I did not 
take your advice and stay at home. But it is too late now to re- 
pent; you know I was always getting into some scrape and being 
sorry for it. But I don’t want you to forget me, Mary. I shall 
be gone a great while, three years, or perhaps four. I did not 
dare to tell mother how long; but you must be good to mother 


and not let her fret about me, and answer my letters soon, for I 
shall be so anxious to hear from you.” 


When Isabel came back, he also gave her some’ charges, and 
then made us both go to our room, promising to call us at day- 
break. Poor Bella, worn out with the day’s cares, was soon 
asleep, but my heart ached too bitterly to let me rest. I sat at the 
window all night, and listened to the hushed footsteps in the room 
below, where John was moving about making the last prepara- 
tions for departure. He came up at dawn, and softly opened the 
door, but started on seeing me awake. 

“I thought it best not to rouse you,” he whispered. 

“ And I was not going to be cheated out of my morning walk,” 
I replied ; and taking a shawl, went down. 

He kissed his sister’s cheek, and followed me, and in a few mo- 
ments we were on the road. I walked with him to the turnpike, 
and then bade him farewell, giving him my own little Bible, which 
he promised to read as often as he could. Child as I was, I had 
a great fear that in some way this going to sea was to make a sad 
change in my cousin John, that he was no more to be the open- 
hearted, truthful lad of by-gone days, that he would come back 
with great whiskers, and swearing and chewing tobacco, and tell- 
ing false stories ; and though I smile now when I think of my 
childish idea of the dangers of the sea, it was a very serious mat- 
ter to me at that time. 


“Mary, I do not wish you to go. Your uncle would never 
have permitted it, and the last thing John said was to be sure that 
you all kept together.” 

“ But, aunt, I want you to see this as Ido. It is better for me 
to go away for many reasons. Isabel and Lizzie can do all the 
work now easily; there is no need of me on the farm, while a 
little money would enable you to get a man to do th® work and 
Fred could go to school. Mrs. Allan has promised me a large 
salary to take care of the shop for her, and she is so kind that I 
know I shall be happy. I will come home once a month, and if 
I get tired I can come back at any time.” 

It was not until we had several long arguments that I could 
convince my aunt that my plan was a good one, or gain even a 
reluctant consent to my leaving home. I had opposition on all 
sides to encounter, for Isabel said she could not part with me now 
John was gone, and she urged her mother to keep me, and taught 
Fred and Lizzie what arguments would attack my weakest feel- 
ings. But I knew it was for the best, and at last had my way. In 
another week I was busy among the ribbons in Mrs, Allan’s mil- 
linery store, striving by keeping my hands employed to drive 
away the homesickness I was suffering from. 

C—— was a large, thriving country town, and as ours was the 
only establishment in the place, my employer did a good business. 
She had been greatly annoyed by her shop girls, some of whom 
had abused her confidence and otherwise ill treated her, and young 
as I was, she soon gave me a large share of responsibility. She 
had no one to transact business for her, and was frequently obliged 
to be absent. I cannot say, after the first novelty was gofie, that 
I enjoyed my life. I missed the freedom of the country, the air 
and exercise, and I found the gay ribbons but a poor exchange 
for the beautiful flowers in our garden at home. ‘The vain, silly 
speeches of our customers and their endless whims, were weary- 
ing enough, and but for the purpose I had in view, I do not be- 
lieve I could have endured my new and unpleasant life. 

Mrs. Allan was kind to me and willing to give liberal remuner- 
ation for faithful services, and when I thought of our dear Fred 
pining for the opportunity to go to school, it gave me strength to 
endure; but I missed the sweet companionship at home, and I 
grew pale and thin. The other girls in the shop were not very com- 
panionable ; they were older, better dressed, and had seen more of 
life. I had to listen to many a sneering remark about “country 
breeding,” and my being trusted with the care of the store did 
not increase their love for me. 

I had been at C—— three months, when one day a lady and 
gentleman came into the store to make some purchases. The 
lady was very plain in her dress, and she wished to order a bon- 
net of a very sober style. The girl who waited on her was im- 
pertinent, and made some remark about the “ mean look of it,”’ 
which called up a flush to the face of each of the strangers, and 
they were about leaving, when I went round and sent the girl to 
her seat and took the lady’s order. By Mrs. Allan’s permission 
I did the work myself, for I felt that I knew exactly how to. suit 
so plain a taste. Like myself this stranger sickened at the sight 
of the finery too much the vogue in C——. 

The bonnet gave satisfaction, and Miss Lawrence came again 
and again to our shop, and each time her manner to me grew 
kinder. I soon learned her history. She had come to the coun- 
try with her brother, who was in poor health, and whose physi- 
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cians recommended fresh air and plain, wholesome diet. I thought 
at first that Herbert Lawrence was far gone in consumption, but 
learned on further acquaintance that he had met with a severe ac- 
cident a few years previous, which had resulted in a long illness 
and a subsequent depression of spirits, which threatened his rea- 
son. As soon as it was possible to travel, Miss Lawrence had 
brought her brother to C——, where they had some acquaintances, 
and so great had been his improvement that they determined to 
make it their permanent home. Here, when the returning pain in 
his head warned him of too much study, he could throw aside his 
books and walk or ride over the breezy hills, and win a good ap- 
petite for the plain, wholesome country living which awaited his 
retarn. I was much interested in Herbert Lawrence and his 
pretty, gentle sister, and gladly received an invitation to visit 
them in their quiet home, where the books and birds, the flowers 
and the music, gave abundant evidence of their taste for poetry, 
and their love of nature. They were wealthy too, but I learned 


that accidentally, their style of living, giving few indications of 
the abundance at their command. 


Once I met a stranger at their houge, ‘a tall, handsome military } 
man, with a determined step and a haughty look in his dark eyes. 
I shrunk in alarm from that look and his loud tone, until I saw 
how beautiful those eyes became when they rested on Maria Law- 
rence, and how tender was the tone in which he addressed her. 
They had been betrothed at the time of Herbert’s accident, but 
with rare sisterly love she had indefinitely deferred her wedding to 
watch and tend her brother, and her lover, stern and cold as he 
appeared, loved her the more for her goodness to the sufferer. I 
cannot give in detail the progress of my acquaintanceship with 
the Lawrences ; suffice it that they treated me as a sister, and hav- 
ing learned my reason for coming to C——, ubly assisted my en- 
deavors to procure for my young cousin the benefits of a good 
education. I usually spent the Sabbath with them, and one day 
when we had returned from evening service, and Maria was care- 
fully attending to her birds and flowers for the night, Herbert 
came and sitting in the bay window at my side, under the shadow 
of the drapery, asked me to be his wife. He did not say he loved 
me, but he promised to guard me carefully from the rough storms 
of life; and weary as I was of my toilsome life, it was a great 
temptation. I owed them a deep debt of gratitude, it was in my 
power now to repay it all; for on my marriage with her brother 
Maria would have been once more free. But Herbert, did I love 
him ? or was it only respect for his perfect character, his pure and 
beautiful life, that made me tremble at his words, and my face 
flush crimson under the searching look of those earnest eyes ? 
No, I did not love him, I could not be his wife, and I told him 
so. He grew a shade paler, but there was no change in his tone 
when he said: 


“ Do,not grieve so, Mary. 1 feared it would be so; I had no 


‘right to expect that you, in your youth and beauty, could love a 


miserable invalid like myself. Still it was a bright dream, and 
you must believe me when I say not wholly a selfish one. I 
thought to place you above all care and toil, to be a son to the 
kind mother you love, and share with you the happiness of re- 
turning the kindness which those good friends bestowed on your 
childhood.” 

I saw he was agitated, though striving to maintain his compo- 
sure ; and it made my heart ache to think I had given him pain, 
he was so good, so gentle, and careful of the feelings of others, he 
had been so truly my friend. I wept like a child. He laid his 
hand upon my head and spoke calmly and earnestly. 

“You must not weep for me, dear child ; I knew my fate long 
ago, and was resigned to it, and if I had the presumption to think 
that you might some day love me, this disappointment is a fitting 
punishment.” 

His words distracted me, and I prayed him to be silent. 

“Tt was not that, O, believe me, dear Herbert, it was not that! 
Iam not worthy of your love, I could not make you happy as 
you deserve, for long ere I beheld you I loved another. You are 
worthy of any woman’s love, and some day you will rejoice that 
I did not accept your offer.” 

He smiled sadly. 

“I am glad you have told me your secret, Mary, though I fear 
it is one which adds but little to your happiness. However, it is 
safe with me, and I shall try to believe that you may prove a true 
prophet, unlikely as it appears at present.” 

There was no change; in their behaviour to me after this, save 
that Herbert by his added kindness tried to do away with the pain- 
ful impression his words had lefton my mind. On the following 
Sabbath they accompanied me home, where my coming was 
always the cause of great rejoicing. On this day we were more 
than usually happy, aunt joining in our conversation with more 
than common interest, and all looking forward to John’s arrival 
with anxious impatience. Within the week we had received let- 
ters from him, filled with hopes as impatient as our own, and I 
felt by the tone of them that he had given up all intentions of 
leaving us again. My aunt and cousins had heard me speak so 
much about the Lawrences in the past three years that they did 
not appear like strangers to them, and their warm sympathy in 
our anxiety for the absent one compelled each one to love them. 
Once I saw Herbert’s eyes resting on my face with an inquiring 
look ; but just then Isabel came with lancheon for the travellers, 
and comments on the nice plum cake and homemade currant wine 
diverted his attention for the time. 

“Your cousin is very lovely,” Maria whispered to me when 
Bella had left the room again. “I think I never saw a more 
perfect face and figure in my life.” 

“ And her disposition is even still more © perfect, ” I replied, for 
none knew better than I the exceeding loveliness of this fair girl. 

Herbert said nothing, but appeared lost in gloomy meditation, 


and soon after, with a heavy sigh, walked to the window. Bella 
and Lizzie were in the front garden gathering bouquets for us, and 
Maria proposed that we should join them, leaving Fred to keep 
his mother company. We walked about in the sunshine and ad- 
mired the flowers, and then sat down to rest in Bella’s favorite 
arbor. I never saw my young cousin appear to such advantage 
as she did that day. Her delicate summer dress of white and 
lilac was exceedingly becoming, and the excitement of our arrival 
had given a tint to her cheek and a light to her eyes unusually 
bewitching. She knew that Herbert Lawrence was in ill health 
and very shy of strangers, and to make him feel at home she con- 
versed without her usual reserve ; in fact she was charming, and 
we all felt the influence of her sweet temper. 

The day was only too short, and the time for parting came all 
too soon. Aunt pleaded hard that I would soon come home to 
stay; and at last 1 made a promise to give up my present em- 
ployment at the end of another month. The four weeks were 
soon over, and agai I was in my old home to remain. I should 
not have given up my profitable situation, but that I felt that too 
much was placed on Isabel’s care. With the cares of the house- 
hold, she could not give that attention to her mother that her fee- 
bleness required, and there were many hours each day when she 
was compelled to sit alone in her darkness and find amusement in 
her own thoughts. Another reason was that it was the mother’s 
wish to have all the household together on John’s retarn, which 
was now daily expected. 

I had been at home two weeks, and no tidings had come of his 
arrival, when one morning Herbert Lawrence came driving up to 
the garden gate in a hurry. I saw him from the window, and 
went out to meet him with a strange foreboding of trouble. With 
much agitation he asked me if we had any news from John, and 
on my replying that we had not heard any tidings whatever, he 
turned aside into Bella’s arbor and showed me one of the city 
papers, where among the shipping intelligence was an account of 
the picking up of one of the boats of the ship “‘ Ocean,” con- 
taining the second mate and five of the crew. ‘They reported that 
“ On the night of the third, when out tive weeks from London, 
the ship had been dismasted in a gale, that she was leaking badly, 
and had become unmanageable, owing to the loss of part of the 
rudder. They six had left with Captain Armstrong’s permission, 
the rest of the crew preferring to remain and share the fate of the 
captain and his passengers. The vessel that rescued the boat 
had made an attempt to find the sinking ship, but without suc- 
cess ; and as three weeks had passed before they reached their 
home and no tidings had come, they gave it as their opinion that 
she must have foundered.” 

I could not at first realize the horror of this paragraph, but at 

-last it came to me clearly, fearfully. John, for whom we were 


longing, waiting, whose coming was to have been such a season 


of joy, whose name was ever on our lips and in our hearts, never 
to come any more ; lying down far under the cold blue waves, 
unconscious of our love, of our sorrow, my heart sunk down like 
lead in my bosom at the thought. 

“ Mary, what is it, dear? 1 know there is some trouble,” said 
Isabel’s sweet voice in the doorway. 

But I could not move or speak. She turned to Herbert, who 
stood holding the fatal paper. 

“ Will you not tell me? It is something terrible to affect you 
both thus. Your sister—is she ill ?” 

Herbert shook his head, but could not speak an answer any 
more than myself. With a sudden presentiment of the truth, 
Bella threw herself on her knees before me, exclaiming : 

“ You have heard from John ; O, Mary, I know you have heard 
from him; bat don’t tell me he is dead, 1 cannot bear it!” 

She almost screamed out the last words, for her fear had de- 
prived her of all self-possession. I was alarmed for her reason, 
and lifted her up, and together Herbert and I made her under- 
stand the truth. Even that, bad as it was, was better, with the 
faint hope it suggested, than the dread certainty of his death. 
Isabel soon recovered her calmness sufficiently to converse about 
our best plans. 

“We must keep this secret from mother,” she said. “ The 
anxiety would kill her; and I will write at once to the other 
owner and learn what he thinks. Perhaps before this he has 
heard from them.” 

Herbert approved of this, and undertook to send the letter for 
her. But a new idea had struck me: I would go to the port and 
see the rescued sailors myself. I did not tell any one of my plan 
lest they should preveat me ; but when Herbert had driven off I 
went and hired a neighbor’s horse and chaise, with a boy to drive, 
and was soon hastening on the road to the city. It was a long, 
uncomfortable journey, and not until nightfall did I arrive at my 
destination. I found one of the men after a short search, in which 
I was aided by one of the owner’s clerks. The man was very 
civil, even displaying much sympathy; bat he gave me no 1s 
not a vestige. 

“IT would have stuck by our captain,” he said, «for he was & 
noble fellow, but I thought of my wife and the little ones at home, 
and it seemed to me the boat had the best chance, even in that 
wild sea, so I risked it, and we were all saved. But two of our 
fellows died yesterday—went to join their mates in anoilier 
world.” He looked down at the child he was holding in his arms, 
and a tear fell on his hard hand. His wife put her apron to her 
eyes and sobbed. “‘ One of them was Polly’s brother. He was 
never very strong, and what with exposure and an ugly knock he 
got the day we left the ship, he fell into a fever, and yesterday 
morning it carried him off.” 

I asked him a question about John. 

“If the captain staid by the sbip, My. Elli jd by the cap- 

in,” ho repli’ They were fonts 


tain,” he would 


have risked his life for the other.” And seeing that I could not 
retain my tears, he asked me if I was Mr. Elliot’s sister. 

It was a distressing interview, and I came away with less hope 
than I had before I saw him. Evidently he believed that they 
were all gone. I saw the owner next morning, and he too gave 
them up. Some planks, a part of the bulwark, and another. of 
the “‘Ocean’s” boats had been picked up, the whole evidently 
intended for a raft, but more than that he could not inform 
me of. 

With a weary, aching heart I went home again. And now 
Isabel and I could no longer keep our secret from the blind 
mother, whose quick ears detected the sorrow in our voices. She 
heard it all in silence, without a murmuring word, and when I 
had finished, and Isabel lay sobbing on the floor, she raised 
her eyes to heaven—her poor sightless eyes—and hambly prayed 
for strength to bear the blow. 

“The Lord gave him to me, and it is His will to take him 
away. Blessed be His name !” 

Such submission had not come to me; poor Fred’s feelings 
found a readier echo in my heart when he catie@ in question the 
justice of the Being who thus afflicted us. But-through all my 
rebellious marmurings I was still protected and cared for, sur- 
rounded with unrecognized blessings, as in the days when with 
humble submission I sought to do His will. 

Three months passed, and winter was upon the earth, the cold, 
dreary winter, with its frost and snow and chill north wind. I 
had never liked it—the summer, with its birds and blossoms, suit- 
ed me better, even when a child, for I loved not the boisterous 
sports of my companions, and ever shrank from contact with the 
ice and snow ; but this year I weleomed the once dreaded season ; 
with a bitter feeling of satisfaction I saw the last flowers die, and 
the leaves fade and fall from the trees, for even so had my hopes 
and wishes faded and died. 

My aunt’s sorrow grew less with time, and the love once given 
to John was now Fred’s. Isabel wept when she mentioned his 
name, but her grief was daily becoming easiet to bear, and the 
society of the Lawrences did much to divert her attention from 
her sad loss. Only Lizzie and I could find no balm to soothe our 
wounds—dear little Lizzie, who cried. herself to_sleep every night, 
and whose first thought in the morning was ever. of “John, dear 
brother John.” She seldom mentioned any other namie, but I 
often thought that John was not the only one she mourned, for 
child as she was, her feelings were very deep. 

Maria and Herbert were very kind to us, making frequent visits, 
and always bringing books or papers to make our leisure hours 
more pleasant. I welcomed them for aunt’s sake, their pleasant 
conversation doing much to cheer and comfort her, but I did not 
always feel in spirits to join them. One night I sat in the arbor 
gloomy and sad as usual, not heeding the voices from the house 
now speaking farewell. Herbert’s horse steed pawing at the gate, 
and I saw Maria and Fred pass down the walk towards the car- 
riage. I should have joined them, but a merry laugh grated 
harshly on my feelings. Herbert and Isabel followed more slow- 
ly. As they paused under the tall pines which guarded the arbor 
entrance, I heard her ask why he was so sad. 

“ Because I am not happy now, and have no hopes for the 
future,”’ he replied, in a desponding tone. 

I had no intention of overhearing their conversation, but it was 
too late to move now. I could not hear her next words, but he 
spoke bitterly. 

have not ‘everything to make me contented. While I know 
that Maria is sacrificing herself for my sake I cannot be contented, 
while I see the poorest laborer in the village happy in the love of 
his wife and family, and know that such blessings will never be 
mine, I cannot be contented.” 

“But why may not such blessings be yours ?” I heard her ask, 
in evident surprise. 

“ Why, indeed ?” he answered, in the same bitter tone. “Be- 
cause no woman is willing to spend her life in wearying attention 
to a miserable invalid, nor am I selfish enough to ask it.” 

“ But she might do it for the same motives your sister does it 
for, love and duty, and then the task would be pleasant.” 

“Twice have I allowed myself to think so, Miss Elliot, and 
twice have my hopes been crushed. I could not bear the agony 
of another disappointment.” 

I saw he was holding Isabel’s hand, and that she tried to with- 
draw it, and said something about his “sister,” aad the “car- 
riage.” He held the little hand closer, and tyied to read her pale 
and agitated countenance. 

“Isabel, dare I hope that you could learn to love so well that 
duty would be pleasure ?” 

He bent down to catch the whispered words, spoken too low for 
me to hear; but I knew their meaning when I éaw him clasp her 
to his heart, the moonlight falling on his uplifted face and her 
fair, drooping head. 

Her mother gave willing consent to their betrothal, already she 
loved Herbert as a son, and with him she felt that her child’s hap- 
piness was safe. The news gave joy to all, for Herbert was an 
universal favorite, and no fortune could be too good for our dar- 
ling sister. If for a moment a thought of his feeble health gave 
uneasiness, we banished it with the comfortable reflection that out 
of all the world he could have chosen no more faithful, tender 
nurse. They were not to be married for several months, but wa 
could not deny him the happiness he took in the sogiety of his 
young betrothed. I gradually took npon myself Igabel’s various 
duties, and especially the care of her dear blind mother, to whom 
in my heart I henceforth devoted my life. That I would be kind 
to his mother had been Ais last request, and I would keep my 
promise faithfully. 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 91.] 
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BALLOU’S 


THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. 

Two vigorous designs illustrative of Egyptian travel are those 
we publish on this page. Egypt appears to have returned to that 
of o by the genius of Mehemet Ali. Large 

blic works, from which whole commercial world will derive 

it, are now being executed on the ancient Delta, from Cairo 

to Alexandria and. Damietta. Suez appears already to have 
changed its uncared-for appearance. Not only has the recently- 
completed railway, which unites the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, 
been the cause of the many improvements which now strike old 


travellers with wonder, but the growing European intercourse with 
India has contributed largely to the present prosperity of the port. 
In Suez, you now meet with travellers of every nation.—The 


sketch representing camels conveying boilers across the isthmus of © 


Suez suggests queer ideas of the juxtaposition of civilization and 
semi-barbarism. Think of an Arab chief, with hig pipe and lance, 
seated on his camel, with either foot resting on a boiler, part of a 
machine destined to transport travellers faster than the swiftest 
horse of the desert, or the bronze courser of the Arabian Nights. 


The browsing and the prostrate camel, the man dipping water 


from the spring, the woman and child in the foreground, complete 
| the oriental picture—The second sketch is a livelier picture, re- 
presenting the crossing of the isthmus in vans drawn by horses 
and mules. It is a scene of wild excitement. Formerly the whole 
| distance from Suez to Cairo, and vice versa, was performed in vans. 
| These vans started in a set, changed cattle at post-houses, pee ; 
| of about six or seven miles, througi the desert, and 
the journey in some seventeen or eighteen hours. Now a railway 
| crosses the desert from Cairo to about twenty-three miles from 
| Suez, and almost any number of vans start at once. 


CARRYING BOILERS ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ 
= = SS SS = 3 : = : 
CROSSING THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. 
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LIFE IN LONDON. 

In the world of London, for it is a world in it- 
self, a person may pass a lifetime without witness- 
ing one half the strange scenes enacted within its 
limits. The aristocratic portion of its inhabitants 
fortunate c . Our illustrations of London 
life herewith are not taken from the circles of up- 

tendom. We have gone into the streets, and 
~~ where the clou is more familiar 
than the varnished boot. One of our sketches 
represents a street-preacher hplding forth in Gray’s 
Inn Lane to a motley auditory, composed entirely 
of the poor and wretched—ragged children, coster- 
mongers, beggars, etc. Some of the group ap- 
inattentive, many are evidently sneering at 
the preacher, but let us hope that those who “came 
to scoff will remain to pray.” Out-door preach- 
ing has latterly uced great effects in London, 
and there is no field of labor in the world demand- 
ing more strenuous efforts from earnest Christians 
than whole districts of the imperial city—where 
vice and ignorance have made their head-quarters. 
A Sunday scene of a different charactersis pre- 
sented in the sketch of the Brill, Somess-Town, 
taken early in the morning. The Brill is situated 
between Euston-Square and the station of the 
Great Northern Railway, and is a place of great 
attraction to thousands who inhabit Somers, Cam- 
den, and Kentish Towns. Though bearing the 
name of a well-known English fish, our early riser 
will most probably find that the Somers Brill 
claims no special relationship to the cold-blooded 
tribe. This Brill, in fact, is a public house, which 
faces the pedestrian as he enters Skinner Street 
from the New Road, and looks externally like all 
such places, in a flourishing condition. How it 
came to have this surname would no doubt be as 
interesting as to know the origin of the surnames 
given to other public houses. Some landlord of 
old may have had a particular liking for this fish, 
or may have been fortunate in procuring a super- 
cook could the most fastid- 
customer by placing before him a superior 
dish. Very likely some local antiquarian could 
tell us all about it and much else. He could tell 
us no doubt when, and under what circumstances, 
this northwest suburb of London itself was so 
named from the noble family of Somers ; that this 
very Brill was known in days gone by as Cmsar’s 
Camp, and for this latter statement might quote as 
authority the distinguished and well-known Dr. 
ne himself. The oldest inhabitant could 
also with great volubility respecting the site 
on which Somers Town now stands—how, some 
sixty or seventy or more years ago, it was a piece 
of wild common or barren brick-field, whither re- 
sorted on Sundays the bird-fanciers and many of 
the “roughs” from London to witness d ‘fights, 
bull-baiting, and other rude sports, tn pily 
unknown in the locality. This “ oldest inhabi. 
tant? w most probably. conéfast the dark 
Town with its present enlightened and civilized 


edibles and drinkables—in everything which 
a hard-working man or poor seamstress is supposed 
to need in order to keep body and soul together. 
The various so-called necessaries of life have here 
their special advocates. The well-known “buy, 
buy, buy,” has at the Brill a peculiar shrillness of 
tone, passing often into ascream—and well it may, 
for the meat is all ticketed at 4 1-2 a pound. Here 
the female purchasers are not generally styled 
“ ladies,” but “ women,” and somewhat after this 
fashion,—“ This is the sort of cab , or meat, or 
potatoes to buy, women.” Each salesman seems 
to think that his success depends upon the lcud- 
ness of his cry ; and by the time the visitor reaches 
the butcher’s shop or “‘ Cheap Jaques” on the op- 
posite side of the street, he will wish his ears were 
stopped that he might gaze for ten minutes on the 
animated scene before him. There are stands 
laden with fish of all kinds, shapes and sizes— 
fruit, potatoes, and, in fact, specimens of every- 
‘thing in season, not excepting flo and roots 
from the Hammersmith and other im the 
necessary for a Sunday dinner can roc in 
the open s immediately in front of the Brill, 
or in the shops adjoining. From seven to about 
twelve e’clgch on Sunday morning, on this small 
piece of ground, which is shaped somewhat like a 
star-fish, with streets branching off from it as at 
the well-known Seven Dials, there is, Ley 
more business done than on any other spot of 
same size in or near London. The purchasers 
not only come from all parts of Somers Town 
itself to this spot on a Sunday morning, but from 
Camden Town, Holloway, Hampstead, and Hi 
gate, and even from distances of five or six miles. 
’ Altogether at the Brill matters are carried on in a 
business-like way. The saleamen, many of them 
young boys, are too intent on selling, and the pur- 
chaser too intent on buying, to. warrant the sa 
sition that they derive much spiritual benefit from 
the preachers of all persuasions and of no persua- 
sions who frequent the neighborhood. The most 
ardent, and apparently the most successful, of the 
street chers are those who occupy — in the 
immediate vicinity, and hold forth familiar 
strains on the advantages of tetovalism, and the 
evil consequences following intemperance, The 
attentive crowds who listen to the exhortations 
given, warrant the that some poor 
mortal is induced to bridle his oo and save his 
spare cash. On inquiry it will be found that this 
market is in every way a profitable concern, 
both to those their for sale ding 
TREET PREACHIN . LANE, LONDO! those who own property surroundi 
neighborhood. Whatever is therefore done in 
abolishing the Sunday morning Brill trade must 


prvetices wes be on this wise, wages must be paid earlier in the week, facilities 
ays, and con- 


St. Paul’s, St. Pancras, and in all the churches and chapels | afforded to the poorer classes for purchasing imthe cheapest mar 


elude an animated harangue with the words—“ Nobody would not | around on the divine obligation of the Sabbath ; nobody would | kets, and other changes, which in due course the philanthropic 
believe that here, where I can now purchase tea, coffee, beef, | not believe such a thing now.” As the philanshropic or curious | will bring about, when they once know the actual state of things 
everything I want, on a Sunday morning, that such barbarous | visitor enters Skinner Street about eleven 0’ , some bright | and recognize the necessity of wholly abolishing Sunday tradin g 


if 


THE BRILL, SOMERS-TOWN, LONDON, ON A SUNDAY MORNING. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HANNAH LEA. 


BY M. POTTER, JR. 


In early days, ere manhood brought the sins of worldly life, 

In boyish day-dreams oft I dwelt on wealth, and fame, and wife; 

And most I thought upon the home that wealth and fame would bring: 
The home from which I fondly hoped my all of joy would spring; 

And then I'd live a truthful life of Christian purity, 

And bless the goodness of my God that gave me Hannah Lea. 


How sweet the pictures then I drew of how our lives should pass, 
All to each other, both to God. and striving to amass 

A wealth of gold and gems of love, that these we might bestow 
Upon the poor and suffering ones God's will kept here below. 
And 0, my eyes grew dim and moist at Christ’s great charity, 
To let me live this noble life with thee. dear Hannah Lea. 


My precious one, those dreams have fled—’twas just that we should part, 
For manhood lost life’s early truth—its purity of heart; 

And I’ve become too low a thing to wear a love like thine, 

We could but sunder that bright chain whiclt made me thine—thou mine ; 
And love I know I’ve lost—haye lost in losing thee, 

Riches are dross, are worthless while unshared with Hannah Lea. 


The evening closes round me fast, the moonbeams silver o'er 

The cottage where you used to dwell—they silvered it before ; 

But then the sheen, which now is cold, brightened my happy heart— 
0, Hannah, from this dear old spot I cannot bear to part; 

Though years have fied since you and I pledged faith beneath this tree, 
Ite rustling leaves have power to force my tears for Hannah Lea. 


A wanderer long in other lands—a sinful-hearted man 

Stands where he gave his troth for thine, and marked ambition’s plan; 
And 0, the hot tears, flowing fast, spring from the consciousness 
That, like the one in Scriptural tale, he’s doomed to restlessness; 

No shelter from life’s storms and cares, fate echoes mockingly, 

And shudderingly I turn me from the home of Hannah Lea 


You would not know me should we meet—hardship. and care, and sin 
Have left no trace of him who once thy loving smiles could win ; 

All changed, for now thy memory lives within the sacred cell, 

Where in days long gone thy image dwelt, "fore I from heaven fell ; 
And at that sacred shrine I seek to lift my misery, 

With thoughts of what I might have been had I won Hannah Lea. 


When on that eve you gave me up for but a single wrong, 

O, bitterly the blow was felt—pride grew within me strong! 

And many «@ night since then at sea I’ve mourned my recklessness : 
Had I remained, I might have taught your heart forgetfulness ; 
The wrong was slight—it was no crime against my love for thee, 
But now I could not dare to lift my gaze to Hannah Lea. 


E’en could your pitying heart o’erlook my heavy load of sin, 

I never could your life deface—I know well what I’ve been ; 

An augel mate with one like me! I love you far too well, 

And crush the burning hopes I've held with memery’s fearful spell ; 
O, darling, pray to Christ that he from sin shall make me free, 

And let me kneel before God's throne with angel Hannah Les. 


> 
[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE IDOL OF THE TYROLESE. 


BY W. H. BENNETT. 


Tue inn of Saint Leonard, in a Swiss village, was one cold and 
stormy night in mid winter the scene of confusion quite unusual 
to a place of its quiet and humdrum ways. The wife of Theodore 
Hofer, the ever-cheerful and smiling host of Saint Leonard, pre- 
sented her husband, after a marriage of twelve years, with a fine 
son ; and as the storm brought a larger accession of company to 
the inn that night than was usual, the occasion was responded to, 
and the child’s health drank, in a manner that threatened to empty 
Hofer’s wine-cellar at his own expense, since in his joy he refused 
payment for a single glass. 

One old soldier, who had been an officer in a bloodless war and 
one of the principals in as bloodless a duel, insisted upon seeing 
the new heir of Saint Leonard and baptizing him with wine into 
the service of his country; and Hofer, whom ecstasy at becoming 
a father overcame his judgment, actually produced the wee crea- 
ture in the large front room, and smiled as the old lieutenant 
passed his sword over the face in the form of a cross, touched the 
infant’s red brow with redder wine, and proclaimed, in a half 
drunken voice, that here was a born soldier; and giving him at 
the same, subject however to the decision of the mother, his own 
name of Andreas. Madame Hofer made no objection to the name, 
but she did object strongly to the noise and confusion, and being 
too drank to resist her commands, the parties slunk away to bed, 
each holding to’# servant on one hand and the balustrade on the 
other, 

This little episode in the quiet monotony of the life at Saint 
Leonard, sometimes called “the inn on the sand,” occurred ia 1767. 
The little Andreas showed no disposition to ratify the promise of 
the old lieutenant at his birth, of becoming a soldier, evincing no 
great emotion at the sound of martial music, and disdaining to 
fight with his companions upon any occasion. As he grew up a 
young man, his business consisted chiefly of trading to Italy with 
wine and horses, and in these branches of trade he continued 
until 1796. 

Andreas was now twenty-nine years of age, and as the war ap- 
proached Tyrol, his dormant enthusiasm seemed to awaken, and 
he appeared all at once, the inspired leader of @ rifle company 
from his own country, against the French on Lake Guarda. As 
they marched away, his eye wandered a moment to a window he- 
hind which a pale, delicate face appeared, wet with tears. ‘The 
sight made him falter and change color, but it was only for a sin- 
gie instant. He resumed his firm step and erect carriage, and 
passed on. That face haunted his visions throughout the cam- 
paign. It was that of Octavia Shefier, to whom but a few days 
before he had proffered his heart and was accepted. 


The events of the campaign brought Andreas Hofer into a posi- 
tion where all acknowledged his superiority ; and when, in 1808, 
the rupture between the cabinets of St. Cloud and Vienna ap- 
peared inevitable, and the people of the Tyrol became excited, he 
was one of the band of private messengers sent to the Archduke 
John, who was then in command of the Austrian army. This 
was the initiatory step to the insurrection which resulted in the 
most triumphant success for the mountaineers, who conquered 
nearly the whole country, and took eight thousand Bavarians 
prisoners. 

The bravery and courage of Andreas Hofer made him perfectly 
adored by the Tyrolese. A brief and hurried visit to Octavia, 
made in the stillness of night, through danger and peril, was the 
only intercourse permitted to the lovers for many months. On the 
12th of April, 1809, Andreas forced a battalion of Bavarians in 
the plains of Stertzing to surrender, thus earning thew and lasting 
laurels. 

Sitting at home, “meek-eyed, with her golden hair,” Octavia 
pored over the brief details of that day, and weariéd herself in 
imagining how looked her hero amidst the bands of excited peas- 
antry, with their impromptu cannon of wood with iron hoops. She 
fancied to herself how the women and children, who actually 
fought, and loaded rifles for the men to fire, must have worshipped 
such a leader; and hard as it was to be separated, and to feel that 
his path was through perils sufficient to appal the bravest, still the 
triumphant thought came ever uppermost, crowding down the 
fear and pain, “And this man—this hero, is mine.” 

Meanwhile the Tyrol was again invaded, and a close blockade 
succeeded. Andreas hastened to join the regular troops, in order 
to restore its freedom of communication with the interior, when 
the armistice of July 12, succeeding the battle of Wagram, was 
announced. The terms of the armistice penetrated his soul with 
horror. It was demanded that the Tyrol should be given up to 
the fury of the enemy. The Tyrol !—and Octavia and her family 
in peril! Vain indeed had been the blows which he had struck 
for freedom, if this was to be the gloomy ending of all the bright 
and glorious hopes which they two had held so long! 

Disabled from performing any available service where he now 
was, Andreas lingered only to bid the discomfited adieu, 
and then attempted to reach the Tyrol, which he hoped by some 
stratagem to succeed in entering. He was cut off on every side, 
and with the horror of Octavia’s situation perpetually before his 
eyes, he was at length driven to find concealment in a cave in the 
valley of the Passeyr. Those days were days of unmitigated an- 
guish, in which the strength of the soldier almost gave way under 
the emotions of the man. 

He was almost at the turning point between hope ond utter 
despair, when one morning he was roused to new emotions by hear- 
ing the voices of human beings. The mouth of the cave was ef- 
fectually screened by thick brushwood, which did not, however, 
drown the voices. They were talking of the armistice, and Bava- 
rians though they were, they candidly admitted that the people of 
the Tyrol had bravely retaliated upon their besiegers, and had 
risen, armed and conquering, to avenge their wrongs. The 
speakers’ voices died away, and Andreas darted from his con- 
cealment, and succeeded in reaching the lines unmolested. Under 
cover of the night, possessing himself first of the watchword, he 
gained access to the Austrian ranks, and, animated by the wel- 
come sight of their beloved leader, the Tyrolese fought with such 
energy as to secure the victory. 


The morning sun shone brightly upon a wedding group in the 
little hillside sanctuary at Passeyr. Amidst doubt and danger, 
with the enemy lurking in detached parties about the mountains, 
and the dread of new terrors that might momently be expected, 
the bridal ceremony went on. It was yet so early that the sun 
had not drank the dews that had wept profusely on their pathway 
to the church. No marriage parade, no pageantry were there; but 
the two, with each a single attendant, walked forth silently amid 
the springing flower, to pledge their faith as each other’s, now 
and forever. 

Pale as a lily, the bride glided up the aisle beside the bronzed 
soldier who seemed as if born for her protection. The wearing 
horrors of the siege had stolen her bloom, while his wild life had 
added new strength and vigor to his frame; but still there was a 
shade of melancholy on the fine countenance that would seem to 
say how painfully these troublesome times were overshadowing 
the bridal hour. 

“To leave you again, my wife,” he uttered, softly, as they re- 
traced ther steps on the green sward; “to leave you now, would 
unman me wholly. Iam weary of this strife. ©, that we could 
but retire to some unknown wilderness, where we could leave these 
scenes of commotion far behind, and where not even the distant 
hum of war could ever reach us again.” 

Soon after his marriage, he was called out to resist once more. 
The enemy had already entered the Tyrolese mountains, and the 
people were prepared for fresh battles. Won by specious prom- 
ises, Andreas at length submitted to the terms of a now amnesty, 
which submission he was led by false reports to recall. Now, 
then, he was open to the severest punishment of war. He was 
aecused of breaking the amnesty, and a price was even set upon 
his head. 

One long, lingering farewell to Octavia, one light kiss upon the 
brow of his infant, and he was gone. In the lonely shelter of an 
Alpine but; amide: the snow and ice of winter, Andreas lay con- 
cealed, scarcely daring to communicate with his beloved one at 
home. A few who knew of his retreat, took turns in conveying 


food to his desolate abode, and the letters of Octavia, by which 
she strove to console and cheer him in his imprisonment. Bara- 
guay d’Hilliers, the commander, in vain promised golden rewards 


to the mountaineers, to reveal his abode, but no inducement was 
sufficient to make them discover it, so great was their affection for 
their beloved leader. At length Octavia left her infant under the 
care of a friend, and joined him in his exile, thus making life sup. 
portable. Her presence awoke new hopes, and he dreamed of 
freedom and happiness once more. 


In an apartment lighted by a profusion of wax candles, which 
were magnified and re-produced by beautiful and costly mirrors, 
sat the great general, Baraguay d’Hiffiers. He was at his desk, 
carefully looking over despatches, when a servant entered and 
requested, in the name of Eugene Douay, a confidential audience, 
Hastily folding away the papers, the general gave orders that he 
should be admitted, and while awaiting his visitor, he drew his 
chair nearer to the cheerful blaze that flamed in the little porcelain 
stove. The servant ushered in a dark, low-browed man, in the 
dress of a priest, who came forward with an abject and craven 
air, as if conscious that his errand was not one to glory in. 

“ Be seated, reverend’sir,” said the courteous general. “ You 
have commands for my private ear ?”’ 

“Yes, my son. They relate to one from whom you wish to 
hear—Andreas Hofer.” 

The general started. “Indeed! Has his hiding-place been 
discovered ?” 

“I have succeeded in finding the man who carries food to him, 
and have watched him long enough to make myself perfectly sure 
that I can find him. I await your advice as to the mode of sur- 
prising him ?” 

“Pardon me if I ask your motive in doing this ?” 

“Certainly. Hofer once made me his confidant. I was privy 
to all his schemes, and, to say truth, he was my best friend. But 
‘he has offended me in a certain point, and I cannot—excuse me, 
my lord general ; it is a painful subject.” 

Douay did not see the look of inexpressible disgust which 
Baraguay d’Hilliers cast upon him. In a moment the general 
had recovered his polite, suave manner, and desired him to finish 
his statement. It was brief. A few soldiers, the priest said, were 
all that were necessary ; Hofer and his wife lived alone, and there 
would be no counter force. When would the general wish the 
prisoner to be taken ? 

“] will issue orders, and when I am ready I will send for you 
as a guide to the place of his concealment,” said the general, bow- 
ing him out. ‘By heavens !—but I feel mean to enter into con- 
spiracy with such a contemptible traitor. To betray his friend 
and benefactor! I loathe him; yet still I must, perforce, take 
advantage of the reptile’s information.” And he sat down again 
and wrote. 


Silence was around the rocky mountain pass where stood the 
Alpine hut. Within, there sat the two who were all the world to 
each other, and whose love burned as brightly amid the glaciers 
as it would have done amidst the gayest scenes. They were talk- 
ing of the little Theodore, who was named for his grandfather, the 
host of Saint Leonard’s inn, who was long before this gathered to 
his fathers. Suddenly a crackling sound was heard by both, as if 
some heavy animal had pressed the snow too heavily and broken 
its crisp and glittering crust. They started to their feet, and 
the slight door gave way before a heavy stroke, and the little 
room was filled with armed men, who claimed Andreas as their 
prisoner. 

Bravely did Octavia bear up under the heavy burden. It was 
well that she did not realize the full penalty of that law under 
which Andreas was to suffer. She accompanied him unshrink- 
ingly to Mantua, whither he was taken to undergo the ordeal of a 
court-martial. The decision was final, and then came the terrible 
parting. The brave heart of Andreas Hofer was pierced with the 
bullets of the soldiery. Before the sun had set, Octavia heard of 
her child’s death. 

In the splendid cathedral of Innspruck, Andreas Hofer lies 
buried, for so willed the universal voices of his countrymen; and 
beside him lies the poor broken flower, whose tender heart was 
reached through his, by those fearful messengers of death. 


His name had ceased—her heart outlived each tie, 
Once more to look on that dear face—and die.” 


chen Sex very wens of merits for which 
they are accidentally rewarded.—Douglas Jerrol 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tax Scour or rus mwa. A tale of 
tragic interest in the Valley of Wyoming, Se 
oun Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


or, Tas Huwrer Spr or is an- 
ES i 4 utionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 


the Commonwealth times ‘rom well England. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, raz Backwoopsman. A vivid 
aud charming story of Hat and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 


OF THE SEA: or, Tax Rep Cross rae Carscert. 

Boston Bay and the Medi . A neutical romance of 

vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
CABIN BOY: or, lire on rane Wine. A Tale of Fortune's Freaks 
Faaoci +r. life in its various phases and under some of 

its most :omantic incidents. LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 

(>> For sale at all of the periodical depots 
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[> Below we give our readers a very beautiful poem, by Mrss Extry R. Pace. 
The theme is the Old Bridge which we presented in our last number, in the 
Memphremagog Lake reries of engravings. The entra to the d 
bridge is seen just beyond the cottage home of the poetess. 


THE OLD BRIDGE. 


BY EMILY KE. PAGE. 


Bowered at either arching entrance 
By a wilderness of leaves, 
Clustering o'er the slant old gables, 
And the brown and massy eaves, 
Is the dear old bridge which often, 
Often in the olden time, 
Echoed to our infant footfalls 
And our voices’ ringing chime. 


Where from out the narrow windows 
We have watched the day go down, 

Till the air was full of twilight, 
Soft and shadowy and brown; 

Till the river, gliding past us, - 
Gloom upon its bosom worej,. 

And the shadows, deep and deeper, 
Crept along the winding shore ; 

Till the pale young moon grew brighter, 
And the silver-footed night 

Scattered stars along the pathway 
Of the eve's departing flight. 


O! the dear old bridge has echoed 
To the tread of many feet 
Whose sweet music long has slumbered, 
Muffied in the winding sheet. 
Many voices, too, have sounded, 
Clear, and soft and full of song, 
Like the ripple of a bird note, 
All the ringing roof along. . 


But the silent angel hushed them 
Many weary years agone; 

Yet an echo ’mong its arches 
Seemeth still to linger on; 

And as now within its shadow 
I am sitting all alone, 

Flows the river down beneath me 
With a sad and ceaseless moan, 

As if grieving for the lost ones— 
They who listened long ago. 

Leaning from the narrow windows 
To the light waves’ lulling flow. 


And the elm-trees, swaying lightly, 
Let their shadowy dimness fall 

Far in on the frowning columns 
And along the darkened wall, 

Like the shadows which have drifted 
From the cold and solemn tomb, 

Wrapping up my glad young spirit 
In the mantle of their gloom. 


And the golden-fingered sunbeams, 
Sifting through the broken roof, 
Weave upon the dusty flooring ‘ 
Here and there their shimmering woof, 
Seeming like the shining vista 
Where my hopes reposed secure 
When the dew of life’s young morning 
On my heart lay fresh and pure. 


Now, though years have swept me onward 
Down the hurrying tide of time, 

Leaving childhood far behind me 
Like a pleasant matin chime, 

Yet from youth’s deserted gardens 
I am gathering up the flowers 

Whose sweet fragrance floateth to me, 
Cheering all the passing hours. 


With the sunshine round about me 
Bright and glad as long ago, 

And the river down beneath me 
With its soft continuous flow, 

With the old familiar places 
All about me, everywhere, 

Come again the pleasant faces , 
That made earth so bright and fair. 

And as then, each passing cloudlet 
Seems to wear a golden edge, 

Az I muse within the shadow 
Falling from the dear old bridge. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BLIND MOTHER. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


{conTINUED FROM PAGE 87.] 


It was with paintul feelings that I listened one day to aunt’s 
pleadings in favor of the suit of a neighbor’s son, who had for 
some weeks past. made our house the scene of frequent visits. 
Imagining that I treated his addresses with coldness on her ac- 
count, she warmly advocated his cause, and urged me to look on 
him with more favor. 

“TI had a different plan for you once, dear Mary,” she said ; 
“but Providence saw fit to deny my prayer, and now if you can 
love this young man, there is nothing to give me greater happi- 
ness. For a few years you will both remain here with me, for the 
farm needs the care of one experienced like him ; and by-and-by, 
when Fred is old enough to take charge himself, James Morton 
will have a house of his own to take you to.” 

I knew that aunt proposed this for my benefit; but the man and 
the arrangement were altogether repugnant to my feelings, and 
not even to please her could I give my consent to anything of the 
kind. I was well assured that Morton was more attached to the 
house and farm than he was to me, pertinacious as his attentions 
had been, and on every occasion I made him understand that his 


visits to our house were unwelcome, at least to me. His deceitful 
smoothness disappeared at last, and the real nature of the man 
was displayed when he threatened to make me repent my treat- 
ment of him by spreading abroad injurious reports against me. 
His threat was not without its terrors to one who had lived all her 
life in a country village, but even his hatred was better than his 
love, and I dared him to do his worst. I thought with bitter re- 
gret of the noble defender I had lost in my eldest cousin, one 
word from whom would have silenced this bad man; but I had 
neither father nor brother now, and never in my life had my heart 
felt so cold and unfeeling to all the world. 

Christmas was at hand, but it brought me no joy, and I assisted 
the girls in making the accustomed preparations quite mechani- 
cally. Herbert and Maria were to dine with us, and they came 
early, in fact, there was no danger of the former’s making any 
delay when his destination was our house. I was glad for the 
mother’s sake that we were not alone, there were too many sad 
memories connected with this day to make our own a cheerful 
party. But Herbert’s good humor was catching. He had lost 


all his sadnessyand reserye, and under the sunshine of Bella’s 


smile became a far different person from what I had first known 
him. Maria said his health was daily improving, his mental con- 
tentment having the most benéficial effect on his bodily strength, 
and she felt.a debt of love and gratitude to the young fiancee, 
scarce less than her brother’s. 

We lingered round the dinner-table that cold Christmas day 
and listened to Herbert’s droll stories of his experiences on that 
day in other years, and even aunt joined in the laugh his quiet 
humor called forth. He was describing a scene in a Canadian 
forest where he had been deer hunting with some young officers 
and an Indian guide. They had run out of provisions, and on 
Christmas day dined on bear steaks, without bread or vegetable. 

“Stephen Paul, our Indian friend,” he said, “thickened the 
gravy with sugar, and after drinking it with a great relish, pro- 
claimed that a ‘ little of that was very good too.’” 

Fred was greatly amused at this story, and while we were yet 
commenting on Stephen Paul’s epicurean taste, Lizzie jumped up, 
exclaiming that she heard steps approaching. She ran to the 
door, and Herbert was answering some question about “ those 
glorious Canadian forests,” when we heard the child scream ; 
there was a sound of hasty feet in the entry, and just as every 
one sprung up, the door came open and John came in. I knew 
him instantly in spite of the great change in his appearance, but 
his whole thoughts were directed to one. She stood leaning her 
trembling hands on the chair for support, and terrified at the con- 
fusion, but another second and he held her in his arms. 

“O, mother, mother, I never expected to see you again |!” were 
the first words he spoke. 

“Nor did I ever think to hold you again to my heart, John, my 
dear, dear son !” 

He could not let her go, but kissed her pale cheek again and 
again, still holding her in his arms, while Isabel was sobbing on 
his shoulder and Fred in vain tried to attract his attention. Her- 
bert led his weeping sister to the window, for her tender heart was 
overflowing with sympathy ; and feeling deathly faint and sick I 
stole out of the room. In the entry I found Lizzie and Captain 
Armstrong, the poor child’s curls all tangled and damp with tears. 

“I thought I should never see you any more, and it made me 
so sorry,” she said, with a great effort to appear calm. 

“And you really grieved for me, my little Lizzie, you really 
would have been sorry if I had never come back? I knew John 
had many to love him, but I, I have not one, no sister, no mother, 
not one unless it be yourself, dear child.” And the strong man 
seemed inclined to give way to as much weakness as his little 
companion. 

I clasped hands silently with Captain Armstrong, and passed 
into the kitchen, the neat, pleasant country kitchen, the room of 
all others in the house where I had most missed John. I leaned 
my head against the mantel and looked into the fire, with a throb- 
bing pain in head and heart and no tears to give relief. It was 
so strange, so unreal, this sudden return, that I trembled lest I 
should wake and find it alla dream. I could not think, I could 
not move, only stand there and look into the fire and repeat to 
myself, “‘ He has come.” I heard Lizzie and the captain go into 
the parlor, and then the sound of all their voices as questions and 
answers passed round; then there was a pause, and the door 
opened and shut, and I knew John was coming to seek me. He 
crossed the passage, came in and shut the door, and still I could 
not move; not until he spoke was the spell broken. His voice 
trembled from the agitation of such affecting welcomes as he had 
already received ; but he did not understand my stillness and 
silence. 

“ They all gather round me, Mary, with a kindness which makes 
me a boy again, all but you; and you, who were the last to say 
farewell, have not yet bid me welcome home. Can it be possi- 
ble that you, of all the household, are not glad to see me?” 

“ So glad, John, that I could die now, having nothing more to 
wish for on earth.” 

There could never more be coldness or misunderstanding be- 
tween my cousin John and myself after this. He stood by my 
side looking thoughtfully into the fire, as I had done a few min- 
utes before. He was greatly changed, as though some hard trial 
had crushed out all the boyish impetuosity which had character- 
ized his younger days. He looked careworn and anxious too, far 
beyond his years, and reading his face as I did then, I felt that he 
had suffered much and long. He had grown taller, and dark 
with exposure to Eastern skies, his dress was far from neat or 
carefully put on, and his appearance searce such as is admissible 
to polite circles, yet did I think him then, as now, the hand- 


somest man I had ever beheld. He smiled at my earnest look. 


“You find me changéd, Mary, but my heart is still the same 
When I went away you were too young to understand any other 
feeling than the sisterly love with which you had ever regarded 
me’; but you know now what I mean when I tell you that in dan- 
gor and sickness and suffering, when the fever pain was scorching 
my brain, or the wild wave threatened to sweep me'to destruction, 
it was of you that I thought, your voice was ever speaking: to me, 
your name ever om my lips: At times I had a strange: sensation 
of some one near, as though in answer to my owtr silent longing 
for your presence, and I was tempted to believe that your feelings 
were similar to my own, that in some mysterious. manner our 
spirits conversed.” 

T cannot express the joy it was to me to find how similarly we 
thought on this subject, by so many people laughed at as the freak 
of romantic imaginatioa ; but John was not romantic nor foolish, 
only very earnest and truthful, and I knew he understood the 
mystery. 

“T am not the only one the past four years has changed, Mary,” 
he said, ‘“ Your childhood gave but little promise of the good 
looks you possess now ; or it may be that I have'seen so few wo- 
men in my travels that in my eyés you Have Hot ‘really 
your own.” 

I thanked him for the compliment. 

“Not a compliment at all, don’t say that, you know I never 
liked them as a boy, for they are usually false. Between you and 
me there must be nothing but truth ; we never deceived each other 
as children, let us not do so now. Mary, you remember when we 
used to play under the birch trees by the brook side, and I put my 
arm round you one day and asked you if you would be my wife 
when we grew up? I was a little fellow then, and you scarce 
better than a baby, but I meant it, Mary, with as much sincerity 
as I mean it now, when I again ask you the same question.” 

I don’t know now what answer I made, doubtless it was noth- 
ing very sensible, but he was well content. 

I have but little space left to tell of all the happiness which the 
dear old farmhouse witnessed on the incoming of the year. Isabel 
and I were married at home, on the same day, and when Herbert 
bore his bride away John’s mother clasped me to her heart and 
called me daughter. Our little Lizzie was very proud of her 
office of bridesmaid, and very friendly with John’s friend, the 
captain, who made her cry while he was describing how they were 
both ill with the fever in Calcutta, with no one to wait on them or 
bring a drop of water to cool their raging thirst. And then he told 
how John left his own bed to nurse him well, bathing his poor 
burning head and giving him all the nice cool fruit that was 
brought for both, and at last saved his life. And here the cap- 
tain’s voice grew very husky, and both John and he got up and 
shook hands with a long, lingering clasp that told us more than 
all they could have said. But this was half a dozen years ago, 
and there is another tie to bind them sew, for our Lizzie no 
longer makes sunshine and music under the old roof, but has gone 
to be our brother Armstrong’s darling wife, 

I think Maria and her stately husband were rather scandalized 
the other day when we all went in unexpectedly and found the 
little wife sitting on her husband’s knee, intent on one of the sea 
stories which he is never tired of telling nor she of listening to, 
and before they went away they were fully convinced that all the 
petting which Lizzie received from each member of the family in 
her childhood was as nothing in comparison to the worshipping 
love of her husband. He is more than sixteen years her senior 
and nearly twice her height, yet I am free to say that I never saw 
a couple whom I thought more beautifully suited to each other 
than they are. 

Herbert and Isabel have so far passed a calm, unruiffied life; he 
will never have robust health, but their beautiful, rosy children 
have inherited none of his weakness. They make a merry party 
when they visit us in the old farmhouse, and the little Lawrences 
are no less dear to their blind grandmother, whom they all idolize, 
than are the children of the household, the little ones who call 
John father. Around the old house and the beloved mother the 
warmest affections of the various families centre, and few days 
pass in which she does not receive a visit from one or more of her 
children. Fred is in business in a neighboring town; he ex- 
presses himself as sick of the fancy for getting married since 
Lizzie left us, but if report speaks true, it will not be long before 
he follows the good example the others have set before him. 


POISONOUS SNAKES, 


I am under the impression that the poisonogs snakes are mach 
troubled, at certain seasons of the year, by the poison-bladder be- 
ing surcharged ; and that thus, being anxious to rid themselves 
of this poison y biting something soft, and thereby pressing it 
out, they naturally seize the first thing which their instinct tells 
them will not injure their poisonous fangs. Two instances that 
occurred at Natal appear to bear out the theory. A Hottentot 
was crossing the Mool River drift, another man ‘itowing a short 
distance in the rear. The last man saw a snake dart out from 
some rocks, seize the first Hottentot by the leg, and glide back 

in. The bitten man died within a short time of receiving the 
bite, There is at the present time a man at the Royal Arsenal 
at Woolwich, who, when far up the country with his master, and 
prersee Sygont the wagons, perceived a puff-adder spring at his 
face. He suddenly lowe his head, and the snake wound it- 
self round his wide-awake hat. The man knocked the hat off, 
and the snake was immediately shot by a looker-on.—Drayson’s 
Sporting Scenes among the Kaffirs. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


By enclosing one dollar as below, you will receive Batzou’s Monraiy 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number contains one 
hundred es of original tales, sketches, adventures, prose and poetic gems, 
a housewife’s department. floral department, curious de; ent, and contri- 
| pear over twenty regular contributors. The pest magazine in 


Any person sending us the names of five subscribers with $5, shall have the 
No. ter Street. M.M BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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SNAKE CHARMING. 
As we strolled through the market place, we met a party of 
Eisowy, or snake-charmers ; they consisted of four Soosys, or na- 
tives of the province of Soos ; three of whom were musicians, their 


preserving its position on his head. laced, 
on the ground, and, standing erect on its tail, moved its head to 
and fro, prey | keeping time to the music. Now whirling 
round in circles more rapidiy than before, the Eisowy again 
basket, and pulled out and 
on two i i serpents, ma- 

tives of the desert of Soos, called leffa. The were of a mottled 
with black spots ; thick in the body, and not above two feet 
. The name /effa is given, I imagine, 

by the Mongrebbin Arabs to this kind of serpent, from their re- 


tottered and fell dead. Its flesh became shortly afterwards of a 
blueish hue. It is needless to say, that after this I declined 
handling the leffa.—Hay’s Barbary. 


THE LEVEE AT NtW ORLEANS. 

From our numerous illustrations, given from time to time, our 
readers must needs be pretty familiar with out-door life in the Cres- 
cent City. The accompanying picture conveys a lively idea of the 
Levee, a most interesting and peculiar feature of that commercial 
emporium. The site of New Orleans is on an inclined plane, 
descending very gradually from the in of the river to the 
swamps in the rear. When the river is full, the surface of the wa- 
ter is from two to four feet above the streets of the city, and at any 
stage it is above the swamps in the rear of the back streets. To 

vent inundation, an artificial embankment called the Levee, has 
built upon the river, at a expense, extending from Fort 
Plaquemine, forty-three miles below the city, to one hundred and 
twenty miles above it, four feet high and fifteen feet broad. 
Directly in front of the city it affords an agreeable promenade. 
Nothing can present a more animated scene during- the busy sea- 
son of the year, than the Levee at New Orleans, from the loadi 
and unloading of vessels and steamboats, and the passing in 
directions of a countless number of drays, transporting cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, and all the varied and immense proddcts of the 
great western valley. ‘Tae position ofthe city, aga great com-, 
mercial emporium, is y inferior to that of any in our coun- 
try. The Mississippi, with its tributaries, brings to it as a market, 
the ucts of more than twenty thousand miles of navigation ; 
nor is it possible yet to conjecture how vast this trade must be- 
come when the resources of the whole Mississippi valley shall be 


semblance, when in the act of darting at their prey, to the Arabic 
letter fa, le being merely the article transposed. These reptiles 
proved more active and docile than the cobra; for, half coiled 
and holding their heads in a slanting position ready for an attack, 
they watched with sparkling eyes the movements of the charmer, 
darting at him with open jaws every now and then, as he ventured 
within their reach, and throwing forward their body with amazing 
velocity, whilst their tail appeared to remain on the same spot, 
and then recoiling.back again. The Eisowy warded off with hig 
long haik the attacks which they made upon his bare legs, and the 
leffas seemed to expend their venom upon the ent. 

Now, calling upon Seedna Eiser, he seized hold of one of the 
two serpents by the nape of the neck, and danced round with it; 
then opening its jaws with a small stick, he displa to the 

the fangs, from which there oozed a white and oily 
substance. He then put the leffa to his arm, which it immediately 
seized with its teeth, the man making hideous contortions, as if in 
pain, whirling rapidly around and calling on his patron saint. The 
reptile continued its bite until the Eisowy took it off, and showed 
us the blood which it had drawn. Having put the leffa down, he 
then the bitten part of his arm into his mouth, ing it 
with his teeth, danced for several minutes, whilst the music played 
more rapidly than ever, till, apparently being quite exhausted, he 
again halted. Conceiving that the whole was a trick, that the 
leffa had been bereft of its poison, and that its bite consequently 
would be harmless, I requested to be allowed to handle the serpent. 

“ Are you an Eisowy *” asked the man of Soos; “or have you 
steady faith in the power of our saint *” 

I replied in the negative. 

“ Then,” said he, “if the hour is come. 
Bring me a fowl, or any animal, and I will give you sure proof ere 
you attempt to touch a leffa.” 

A fowl was brought, and part of the feathers having been 

viucked, the serpent was again taken up by the charmer, and al- 
Lines to bite the fowl for an instant. The bird was put on the 
ground, and after running around as if in a fit for about a minute, 
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fully developed. To expedite the passage of ships to and from 
the gulf, large and powerful steam tow-boats are employed, some 
of which will take several large vessels in their train. It is curi- 
ous, in the case of New Orleans, as, indeed, with all the cities of 
our confederacy, to contrast its present splendor and greatness 
with the recent insignificance of its origin. It is not one hundred 
and fifty years since it was commenced. It was laid out in 1717, 
and named in honor of the Duke of Orleans, regent of France 
during the minority of Louis X V., a magn, by the way, who least 
deserved honors of any kind. In consequence, however, of an 
extraordinary rise of the Mississippi, a yerr or two later, the spot 
on which several buildings had been erected was overflowed, and 
the enterprise, under this discouragement, was for a time aban- 
doned. fin 1722, the settlement was again commenced with the 
view of making it the chief town of the province. The next year, 
when Charlevoix arrived from Canada, by way of the river, the 
plain contained about one hundred miserable huts, huddled to- 
er without the slightest attempt at regularity, two or three 
wellings of larger size and some pretensions to neatness and 
comfort, a shabby structure occupied as a chapel, a shed converted 
into a house of prayer, one large wooden warehouse, and a popu- 
lation of about one bundred souls. Soon after Charlevoix’s visit, 
an accession was made to the population by the arrival of a com- 
pany of Germans, whose descendants still remain, occupying what 
is called the German coast. In 1727, the Jesuits Ursuline 
nuns arrived and were accom on a tract of land in the 
Faubourg St. Mary. In 1764, British vessels began to visit New 
Orleans and trade with the inhabitants. The exports during the 


last of its subjection to France amounted to about a quarter of a 
million. In 1785, the population of the city proper was 4980. 
Three afterwards it received a severe check in a calamitous 


A hoard 


fire which consumed more than a th In 1791, 
academies and schools were opened by some of the immigrants, edu- 
cation having previously been in the hands of the priests and nuns. 
In 1792, Baron Carondelet arrived, and iminediately set himself 
ubout organizing the municipal affairs, He divided the city into 


four wards, commenced lighting it, watchmen, erected 
fortifications, and the militia. cession of Louisiana 


by Spain to France occurred in 1801, and in 1803 it was pur. 

ased of the latter power by the United States. From this 
when the city contained but 8000 inhabitants, its rapid growth may 
be reckoned. In 1804, it was made a port of entry and delivery ; 
and in 1805 received a city charter. 


INGENIOUS DEVICE OF A HIGHLAND SOLDIER. 

In the 1700, several soldiers of a British regiment, at that 
time stationed in this country, a regiment commonly known as 
“Montgomery’s Highlanders,” were taken in ambush one day, 
and fell into the hands of the Indians in the Cherokee country, 
where the regiment had been sent to chastise that tribe for certain 
depredations and cruelties they had committed. One after an- 
other of these poor fellows was put to death, with all the pro- 
longed torture and barbarous cruelty which the savages into whose 
hands they had fallen, could devise. Allen Macpherson, one of 
their number, having witnessed the fate of several of his comrades, 
and seeing the Indians preparing to give him his turn next, fell 
upon the following scheme to disappoint the savages, and deprive 
them of their anticipated gratification in his torture. He gave the 
Indians to understand by signs, that he had peline < great 
importance to communicate to them before he should be pat to 
death. An interpreter was.procured, and through him Macpher- 
son informed them that he was in possession of a charm of great 
value, and now that he was about to die, he did not wish to leave 
the world without oe the secret to those who were to re- 


main in it. He informed them that the knowledge would render 
their warriors invulnerable and their tribe invincible. Having 


= 


thus excited their curiosity to a high degree, he proceeded to tell 
them that the secret he would impart was, that a certain medicine, 
in the preparation of which he would instract them if they spared 
his life for a few moments, would, when applied to the skin on 
any part of the body, render it impervious to the stroke of the 
sharpest weapon, in the hands of the strongest man. This extra- 
ordinary medicine, he said, consisted of a compound of certain 
herbs which grew in their woods; if they woald allow him to go, 


b with a over him, to the nearest wood to collect the proper 
plants, he would prepare the medicine, and also instruct them in 
its pre ion. He also told them that he would immediately 


put the efficacy of this invaluable secret to the most satisfactory 
test upon himself; that by rubbing his neck with this wonderful 
preparation, he would defy the strongest warrior among them to 
pierce his skin with the sharpest tomahawk. 

This story readily worked upon the superstitious credulity of 
the Indians, and in their eager desire to obtain the valuable secret, 
the request of the Highlander was instantly complied with. Mac- 
pherson set off to the ae ae escort, and soon re- 
turned with such plants as he chose to pick up. Having boiled 
the herbs, he rubbed his neck with the decoction , and laying his 
head upon a log of wood, he desired the strongest man amongst 
them to strike at his neck with his tomahawk, with all his might. 
He assured them that they would find that the blow would not 
make the smallest impression. A warrior of immense s 
was selected for the experiment; and aiming a blow with all his 
might, the Indian cut with such force that Macpherson’s head 
flew off to the distance of several yards. The Cherokees stood 
gazing at each other in silent amazement at their own credulity, 
but hey admired the ingenuity and address with which their 

isoner had escaped the death of lingering torture which they 
thr im ; ing enraged at this es- 
cape of their victim out of their clutches, it is recorded that they 
were so pleased with the cleverness of the stratagem, that they 


refrained from inflicting further cruelties upon the remaining 
prisoners.— American Soutish Journal. 


ei instruments being long rude canes, resembling in form a flute, but -i- 
: open at both ends, into one of which the performer blew, producing 
ce melancholy but pleasing notes. We invited the Eisowy to exhibit 
: their snakes, to which they readily assented. They commenced —o 
by raising up their hands as if they were holding up a book, mut- 
% tering in unison a prayer addressed to the Deity, and calling upon 
Mase, whe in Moscone ie held'as the patron snint of the 
snake-charmers. 
Having concluded this invocation, the snake-charmer danced in 
rapid whirls, which no Strauss could have kept time to, around the 
basket containing the reptiles. This basket was made of cane- 
: work covered with goat’s-skin. Stopping suddenly, the snake- 
: charmer thrust his bare arm into the basket, and pulled out a large 
* black cobra capella, or hooded snake. This he handled as if it 
had been his turban, and proceeded to twine it around his head, 
a dancing as before, whilst the reptile seemed to obey his wishes | 
SS q = 
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D. H.—Albumen alone, or a strong solution of gum. will give a gloss. 
Whatever may be the quantity of used in solution, pode ye obs 
one eng beat up and mized with it will sufficient for a good sized sheet 


of pa 
A. rhe Alligator-Pear is a West Indian 
It is of very large rize.and usually weighs from one to - ae 
t 


rind there is a yellow butyraceous substance, 
perfectly ripe. constitutes an agreeable article of food. 
J. C. Engiand, the of erecting vaults in and under 
of Canterbury, when he rebuilt 


Cicero uses the word calcar to signify a spur. also uses the word meta- 

ph ridle ; that one,a spur.” The word 

spur is likewise used metaphorically by several of our early English writers. 
Thus Spenser. in the ** Teares of the Muses,” says : 

* Or who would ever care to do brave deed, 
Or strive in virtue others to excel, 
If none should yield him his deserved meed : 
Due praise, that is the spur of doing well?” 

Scrmaier.—The earliest historical record of the appointment of a Poet Lau- 
reate at the English court. appears in the reign of Edward IV. as ~ 
tinction was conferred on John Kay, who. though he has left us 
his poetic compositions, to the world a translation of the 
of Rhodes,” from the Latin. he ta tha. hing, sting 
himeelf hys humble Poet 

H. B.—A good cement for broken china consists of gum acacia dissolved in 
boiling water, as much plaster of Paris being added as will form a thick 
paste. The proportions of the gum and water are half an ounce of the for- 
mer toa wine-glassful of the latter. Apply the paste with a brush to the 
fractured parts. 

0. B—The dromedary ik rometines called also the Arabian camel. It has 
one hunch or protu on its back, and is thereby distinguished from 
the Bactrian camel. which has two hunches. It has four callous protube- 
rances on the fore legs, and two on the hind ones. The dromedary is a 
common beast of burden in ve Syria and the neighboring countries. 

Scnouast.—Maunday. or Shere Thursday, is always the Thursday before 
Baster. The word Maunday, we imagine, to be 2 derived from the Saxon 


word maund, or maunds, a ket, subsequently used for any or offer- 
ing contained in a basket; so that y Thursday—the day on which 
the royal alms are distributed—is so named the maunds vd which the 


alms were placed. 


Batxovu’s Dottar Macazinu.—This is the cheapest magazine 
published in the world! Enclose one dollar to us, and it will be 
sent to you regularly for a whole year, making two large illustrat- 
ed volumes of over 1200 pages per annum! The people are our 
customers, and we care not that the old style of publishers exclaim, 


“Too cheap ! too cheap!” 


‘TRAINS LIGHTED BY 


—The night trains between New 


' York and.Philadelpbia are lighted by gas. “Each car is fitted with") 


a cylinder containing a sufficient quantity of gas for the trip. The 


cost of lighting each car is but ten cents against fifty cents under’ 
’ the old regime of sperm candles. 
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SPLINTERS. 
«++. Bavarian beer, instead of wine, is now imbibed in Paris, 
by citizens, workingmen, students, idlers, in short, by all classes. 
- In Lexington, Ky., a mob hung a man named Baker, for 
murdering City Marshal Beard while trying to arrest him. 
... A letter from Rhodes complains of the pirates. Robbers 


who infest Rhodes should be called highwayimen. 
.... The number of Indians in the Canadian provinces is about 
20,000, exclusive of the wandering tribes of the North. 
. The schoolmaster is more valuable than any other manu- 
fa b he is engaged in manufacturing minds. 
.... The temperance people of New Bedford are agitating the 
question of establishing a home for the fallen in that city. 


... The following contains the alphabet :—“ John Brady 


gave me a black walnut box of quite a small size.” 


+++. Another theatre, with a lager bier garden attached to it, 
has been opened for the Teutons, in the Bowery, New York. 


-». Anger, like a hurricane on the ocean, rolls the heavy 
surges of affliction over the tempest-tossed soul. 
A batch of Ojibway Indians, got up with a total disregard 
of the cost of feathers and red ochre, have been in New York. 
The transformation of sailing vessels into steamers is go- 
ing on with great rapidity in the French shipyards. 
-++. The late calamitous fire.in the London docks is said to 
have destroyed property to the amount of £150,000. 
.... An irritable man is like a hedge-hog rolled up the wrong 
way, and pierced by his own prickles. 
.».. A professor was lately removed from office, because he 
regulated the astronomical clock to keep mean time. 
.... A Mr. Cole, of Quebec, is said to have invented a ma- 
chine, by which one man alone can raise a weight of 6000 pounds. 
+++. The lava streams from Vesuvius, though presenting a 
fine spectacle to tourists, have been very destructive to property. 
.+«. It is intended to inaugurate the new monument to Brock, 
on Queenstown Heights, on the 13th of October next. 
. The London Times is now printed on beet paper, making 
a saving in expense of $100,000 a year. 
+++. If rats will not come into your traps, drop a little oil of 
rhodium in them—that will fetch them. 
The Pope of Rome has increased the number of his cor- 
vettes from two to ten—quite a little navy! 
+++» Ahmed Pacha, lately drowned in the Nile, left $100,000 
to the person who taught him French in Paris. 
«--. The “Patrid River” is the name now commonly given, 
in London, to the once “ Silver Thames.” 


THE CIRCASSIANS. 

The beauty of the Circassian women has long been known to 
fame, and has attracted a romantic interest to the country of their 
birth. The harems of the East are supplied with their beautiful 
dolls from the region of country about the Caucasian Mountains, 
occupying the space between the Black and Caspian Seas. Cir- 
cassia, in a general sense, includes all this territory, though there 
are several distinct provinces, or states, occupied by seventeen 
different tribes, which are subdivided into many clans. The 
strongest and most prominent of these tribes are the Tcherkess, 
which occupy the northwestern portion of the Caucasian range. 
It is from the name of these tribes that the word Circassia is de- 
rived. The population of this region of country is estimated at 
about two millions of people. They are in nominal subjection to 
Russia, though in a state of constant warfare against the czar, and 
being a fierce and powerful race of hardy mountaineers, they op- 
pose a formidable resistance to the Russian troops, often holding 
them at bay, and sometimes gaining complete victories over them. 
Even the all-conquering Timour the Tartar could not subdue 
them in other days. The province of Georgia, on the southern 
side of the’ mountain range, being further removed from the 
Russian frontier, enjoys & comparative exemption from this per- 
petual strife. It is from this section that many of the female 
slaves are carried, who are purchased for the Turkish and Persian 
markets. 

The Caucasian, with a complacent self-flattery, is adopted by 
European writers as the highest type of the human race. Physi- 
cally it is so, and the experience of centuries has proved that it is 
full as well adapted for high moral and intellectual development, 
under favorable circumstances, as any other. In the home of its 
birth, however, among the mountains of the Caucasus, it does not 
present any very encouraging traits, either moral, social or intel- 
lectual. Its daughters are reared up for sale in foreign markets, 
and symmetry of form, fairness of complexion, and beauty of 
features, are encouraged simply as available qualities for com- 
manding a price. Parental or fraternal affection has no part or 
lot in the matter, and the only parental aspiration which is in- 
dulged in, is, that the young female may please the eye of the 
Jew merchant, and bring a handsome price. As for life among 
the Circassians, “there is nothing in it,” as the used-up man says 
in the play. They subsist chiefly by plundering their neighbors, 
do but little in cultivating the soil, and burrow in the most filthy, 
ill-constructed and contracted hovels. They live upon the coarsest 
and most unsavory food. Under these circumstances it is not 
strange that the femules do not object to being sold, but rather 
anticipate the event with pleasure, as a certain prospect of im- 
proving their physical condition. ‘They all have the hope of be- 
coming the wives of pachas and grandees. 

The trade in Circassian slaves has been interdicted by the present 
Sultap of Turkey, yertt is still earried on in a covert manner, and 
to as great an extent ‘as heretofore. “The by the Tarke-+ 
for these females, varics eccording to their attractions, but usually 
ranges from one hundred to two hundred dollars. The personal 
attractions are all that are sought for, in this traffic ; intellectual 
culture being a bore to the stolid Turk, even were it possible to 


find it in these puppets of the harem. The sole accomplishments 
of the Circassian females consist in embroidering, needle-work 
and weaving ; reading and writing being mostly unknown among 
them. The religion of all the Circassian tribes is for the most 
part Mahometan, though some few are converts, undec Russian 
influence, to the Greek Church. ‘The Muhometan religion is an 


indispensable asrangement with the slave-raisers, because it places 


their daughters in free communion with their future Turkish 
masters. It is well known that the Turks will hold no domestic 
relations with infidels ; and in this, perhaps, we may see the way 
open for the ultimate abolition of this disgusting traffic in female 
beauty, by the conversion of the Caucasian tribes, by Russia, to 
the Greek Church. 


Puorocrarnio Art.—The strides towards perfection which 
are being accomplished in this brilliant department of art, chal- 
lenge universal admiration ; and all persons of taste are availing 
themselves of the means to procure copies of such brilliant and 
costly works as have heretofore been hardly within their reach, on 
account of their cost. Individual portraits have been brought so 
nearly to perfection by Mr. Masury, at his fine establishment, No. 
289 Washington Street, as to leave nothing to be desired in this 
department. Here also fine and beautiful copies are made of rich 
engravings, statuary, etc., at a trifling cost. The photographic 
art is oné of wonderful excellence; and Mr. Masury is certainly 
at the head of his profession as an operator—long experience, 
patient experiment, and much foreign travel, all having conduced 
to his complete success. 


Portry axp Pross.—A poor poet, just as he had finished a 
favorite production at midnight, suddenly exclaimed, in ecstasy, 
that he felt his head surrounded by a blaze of glory. _He was not 
long in realizing that his head had caught fire. This reminds us 
of Hogarth’s politician, reading a newspaper, unconscious that the 
candle he holds in his hand has set his hat and wig on fire. 


Rorat Marr1aces.—Royal marriages are queer things. The 
young queen of Portugal was lately married by proxy in her Ger- 
man home, then went on a visit to Queen Victoria, where she had 
a good time, and then leisurely sailed for Lisbon to meet a hus- 
band she had never seen. 


> 


JournaLism.—English editors pride themselves on 
the accuracy of their compositions, but the following sentence ap- 
pears in the columns of a Liverpool paper :—‘‘ The corporation 


are about to build two free schools, one of which is finished.” 


THE GIPSEY WIDOW AND HER CHILDREN, 
The picture which occupies the whole of the last page is strik- 
ing and well drawn. It represents a gipsey woman who has re- 
cently lost her husband, setting forth on her lonely tramp through 
the Bohemian Mountains to regain her tribe, accompanied by her 
three children and by the inevitable pony bearing all her house- 
hold goods. The gipsey character is well preserved in the face of 
the woman, which is touched by sorrow, but full of masculine 
resolution. The dark elf-locks stream unkempt about her shoul- 
ders, her feet are bare, her children are nearly naked, yet she 
would not exchange her free wandering life for a palace. You 
feel, as you look upon her, that she will follow this strange career 
till she becomes the gray-haired sybil of her tribe—for nothing 
can wean a true Gitana from her vagabond existence. The gip- 
seys are truly a singular people. When they first appeared in 
Hungary, in the beginning of the 15th century, they were called 
Zigani and Zingani. The Italians, Wallachians and even the 
Turks called them Zingari, Tschingani and Zigani—a name pro- 
bably originally Indian, since in Beloochistan a similar people 
have been found, called Tchingani, and the peculiar language, 
which they call Romany, employed by the European gipseys, is the 
dialect of Hindostan. The gipseys, though fomgé all over Europe, 
are most numerous in Turkey. There are’many of them in 
Spain, and the female gipseys of the latter country are remarkable 
for their beauty and grace. Very few of them follow trades ; 
many of the men, however, are horse dealers, jockeys and tinkers. 
No gipsey will marry any woman who does not belong to his race, 
and when tired of his wife, he will turn her off without scruple. 
They are very fond of their children, and spoil them by excessive 
indulgence. Both men and women have a weakness for brandy 
and tobacco. The empress Maria Theresa attempted, by enact- 
ing severe laws, to compel the gipseys in her territories to adopt 
permanent abodes, learn trades, and educate their children, but 
she was as completely foiled in her attempt to change their habits 
as was the czar of Russia, who adopted milder measures. The 
best informed persons consider the gipseys asa branch of the 
Pariahs of India. In 1417, they first appeared in hordes in Ger- 
many, and in the following year 14,000 of them entered Italy. 
They probably originally left their native country when Tamer- 
lane, at the head of his fierce and tumultuous warriors, wasted 
India with fire and sword, at the close of the 14th century. Be 
this as it may, they present a most curious field of study to the 
philosopher, and though the subject has been often. treated, it is 
far from being exhausted. 


A BURNING MOUNTAIN. 
Near Pottsyille, in Pennsylvania, on the slope of the Broad 
Mountain range, is @ burning mountain, which for more than 
twenty years has been in a state of internal combustion. Tho 


surface of thé mountain is marked by numerous small craters 
where the fire has.worked its way apd from these there 
is a constant discharge of steam and smoke, This fire was origi- 
nally caused by accident; and although repeated attempts have 
been made to extinguish it, by shutting off all vent holes, and by 


turning in water, it has been found impossible to suppress it. On 


the contrary, it is steadily though gradually progressing, and un- 
dermining acre after acre of the mountain... There is a broad 
vein of anthracite coal beneath the surface which has been worked 
at various points for many years. The original fire was cansed 
by some workmen who were excavating the vein in the winter 
and built a fire within the drift for the purpose of melting the ice 
which had gathered in the works and obstructed their operations. 
This was done on a Saturday afternoon, as they left off work. 


Upon returning to the mine on the Monday morning following, 
they found that the timber which composed the roof had taken 
fire and barned, and that the coal itself within the vein was in a 
state of combustion and discharging volames of sulphureous gas. 
All efforts to extinguish the fire proved unavailing, and from that 


day to this, a period of more than twenty years, the fire has still 


burned on ‘The springs of water which issue from the mountain 
have been made highly mineral by this subterranean fire, and pos- 
sess great medicinal virtues. This fact has been discovered with- 
in a year or two, and the waters are getting to be quite famous 
for the cure of all disor®rs arising from an impure state of the 
blood. They are used with wonderful effect both internally and 
for bathing, and the project of establishing a large hotel there is 
seriously considered. It may be that Broad Mountain will yet 
rival Saratoga as a resort for invalids. 


Horse-Taminc.—Mr. William H. , brother of the fa- 
mous horse-tamer, who is now in England, is teaching the art in 
Campaign county, Ohio. At Urbana he has a class of some 
twenty-five or thirty pupils, at ten dollars each. Huckett is also 
teaching it in Canada. In a few years vicious horses will com- 
mand a premium for experimenter®. 


Getting uP 1x THE Wortp.—Lord Arlingford announces, 
says the Court Journal, that he has at length succeeded in making 
a flying machine, which he hopes shortly to be able to exhibit in 
Dublin. We knew a man who invented a flying machine, and 
would have succeeded infallibly if he hadn’t broken his neck at 
the first trial. 


female correspondent of a St. Louis paper 
speaks of a sight she saw lately that made her smack her lips. 
It seems a pity that the ladies in that city have to smack their 
own lips. + 


Mepicat.—During an examination, a medical student being 
asked the question, “ When does mortification ensue ?’’ replied, 
“ When you pop the question and are answered ‘No.’” 
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Cathedral, in the year 1075. 
Eaquerstain.—The date at which spurs were invented or first introduced is es 
pot known. The ancient Greeks were acquainted with the use of the spur, _ 
and had coverings for their legs similar to modern boots—indeed, the leath- : 
ern boot. with the top turned down, appears on one of the young horsemen 
among the Elgin Marbles. That the Romans had spurs, at least as early : 
as the Augurtan age, is proved by the testimony of several of their writers. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
THE TWILIGHT BREEZE. 


How gently sighs the twilight breeze 
Upon yon glowing hill ; 

How gladly bow the heated trees 
For it their locks to fill. 


How soft it lifts the midnight curls 
From sleeping beauty’s brow, 

And cools the cheek, like ocean’s pearls 
From ‘neath its deepest flow. 


It breathes on labor's weary son, 
As sweet release from doom ; 

And cheers the toiling, fainting one, 
Like Orient’s perfame. 


SUMMER SONG. « 
is coming! 
gaily sings the lark at morn! 
The wild bee is humming 
Around the flowery thorn. 
FIRST VOICE. 
What charming wild music in grove and in vale! 


SECOND VOICE. 
Sweet summer, thou art coming—I feel the inspiring gale. 
CHORUS. 


, Summer, thou art coming: 
ou mildest, loveliest, hail!—From the German. 
MEMORY. 


But in that instant, o’er his soul 

Winters of memory seemed to roll, 

And gather, in that drop of time, 

A life of pain—an age of crime. 

O'er him who loves, or hates, or fears. 

Such moment pours the grief of years.—Brron. 


Gvitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


One month more of hot weather, and we shall revel in cool nights, alter- 
nating with sunshiny days. Now, existence, on the whole, is rather a bore; 
exertion of any kind, excruciating; thoughts, a torture, and comfort out of 
the question, unless your position enables you to relinquish all exertion, and 
seek the coolest nooks on the face of the globe. An enviable man is he who 
owns a yacht, and can shape his course out into the far Atlantic, where the 
breezes even at midsummer are temperately cool. But such a life requires 
money. To be sure, a poor man might buy e yacht on credit, and pay the 
expenses of the voyage by a little quiet piracy; but the world has so degene- 
rated since the days of Sir Francis Drake, that buccaneering is looked upon 
as even ungentiemanly. Therefore, as we cannot honestly or safely hoist the 
black flag, we must be content to toil perspiringly at the editorial oar, grum- 
biiag a little at the weather, but looking forward to autumn and winter for 
relief...... We wonder more people don't visit Lake Winnipisseogee, N. H., 
perhaps the loveliest sheet of water in the world. Leaving Boston, via Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad, et 7 1-2 in the morning, you reach Alton Bay about 
half past ten, and then take a steamer, which touches at Wolf borough, ten 
miles off, and lands you finally at Centre Harbor, twenty miles further, about 
one o'clock, after thirty miles steaming among lovely woody islands, past 
irregular shores, here and there rising into mountains, with bold Alpine dis- 
tances, that would make a painter wild with joy. The lake is the most ro- 
mantic spot imaginable. .....Several of our friends are down with the rheu- 
matism. How would they like a nice, refreshing bath of good hot sand’? At 
Cannes, in France, besides the usual aquatic bathing, ‘‘ sand” baths are now 
in vogue on the warm beach, the patient being imbedded up to the neck in 
the sandy element. It is said to be a specific in rheumatism. Chelsea Beach 
would be a good place to “try it on.”’...... In spite of what grumbiers say, 
we have made up our minds that there is far more good than evil in the 
world. Flowers that beautify the earth with color, and delight the passer-by 
with their fragrance, are everywhere ; the poison-berry and the deadly night- 
shade are found only in the noisome marshes and untrodden swamps...... A 
shoemaker of Cologne was recently tried by the criminal tribunal of that city 
on acharge of having disturbed the service in the Protestant Church, by 
discharging a pistol loaded with gunpowder in the midst of the sermon. In 
his defence he said he had been prompted by Satan. The tribunal con- 
demned him to two months imprisonment. as his prompter did not appear to 
pay his fine...... We have often noticed that when a common incident in a 
dull, everyday town is to be rendered into a piece of news, ‘men ” become 
* individuals ;” *‘ women” are spoken of as the “fair sex;” *‘ meats” are 
turned into “ viands;"’ people never “go,” but always * proceed ;” never 
feel,” but always experience a sensation ;”’ never “‘ eat,” but always ** par- 
take of refreshment.”’..... A baby is flourishing in Union county, North 
Carolina, 22 months old, weighing 60 pounds... ... Speaking of happy married 
couples, a country paper observes that the perfect interblending of natures 
which constitutes domestic bliss, only belong to those ** very stupid sort of 
people, mostly too lazy to quarrel, or too feeble to indulge in contradiction, 
ready to sacrifice principle ov the shrine of good-pature, and passing through 
life like two lumps of pytty, taking any form outside circumstances may im- 
press.”” A shocking libel, we think. on wedded humanity...... There are 
said to be 830 nunneries in Spain, with 20,913 nuns in them...... A celebrat- 
ed cantatrice, now ‘‘ starring it” in Paris, lately ived from a M vi 


prince a handsome brooch in diamonds, in acknowledgment of admiration ; | 


but not wishing to accept a gift, ghe returned it with warm thanks. Next 
day she received a letter from the prince, approving highly of her decision ; 
but the writing in this letter had a singularly glistening appearance, and it 
was afterwards found that the magnate, net to be outdone in generosity, had 
reduced the returned diamonds to fine powder, with which he had besprinkled 
the wet ink, and had thus ensured the acceptance of his homage! None of 
our correspondents use that kind of sand!...... People will tell stories about 
the “ Friends.” Here ‘s one we heard the other day :—“‘ During the last war, 
« Quaker was on board an American ship engaged in close combat with an 
enemy. He preserved his peace principles calmly until he saw a stout Briton 
climbing up the vessel by a rope which hung overboard. Seizing the hatchet, 
he looked over the side of the ship. and remarked, “ Friend. if thee wants 
that piece of rope, thee may have it!”’—when, suiting the deed to the word, 
he immediately cut off the rope, and down went the poor fellow to his long 
watery bome...... A new literary institution has just been established in 
Montreal, under the name of the ‘Societe Historique.” Its object is to ex- 
tend a taste for acquirement of a knowledge of history and archmology. par- 
ticularly of such as relates to Canada......A company has been formed for a 
submarine telegraph between England and India, via the Red Sea, with a 


capital of $5,000,000...... A doctor gave the following prescription for a sick 
lady, a few days since:—‘*A new bonnet, a cashmere shawl, and a pair of 
fashionable boots!” The lady recovered immediately... ... “There is a tame 
rat on board the City of Memphis.”’ says the Appeal. “which stands upon 
his hind feet when ordered, licks his master’s hand. and kisses him, climbs 
up over him, holds a little stick in his fore-paw, and stands up like a soldier ; 
comes when called, goes away when told to do so, and enters his box or cage 
as an obedient child would at the request of a parent.’ That idea of being 
kissed by a rat is not very tempting to us—but there 's no disputing about 
tastes. ..... Statistical returns, the Paris Union asserts, have just revealed the 
fact that there are now in France, 1,800,000 young females of a marriageable 
age. who are on the lookout for husbands. Travelling bachelors must be on 
their guard...... Who is it says ** humbug rules the world’? It is a mis- 
taken notion. The people love the truth best, and in the long run will pay 
most for it. Humbugging, like all cheating, may show a temporary gain over 
honesty. But it is only temporary, and in the long pull, fair dealing with 
all communities will ensure the best returo...... As this is the season for 
waging war on insects, we venture to make a few remarks on the way to do 
it:—Many people seem to fancy that the head is the vital part in an insect; 
and having pinched or ran a pin through its head, they think that they have 
effectually slain the creature, and marvel much to eee it lively some twenty- 
four hours afterwards. Especially is this the case with the large-bodied 
moths, whose vitality is quite astonishing. You may even stamp upon them, 
and yet not crush the life out of that frail casket. If you drive the life out 
of one-half of the creature, it only seems te, take refuge in the other, and 
then retain a more powerful hold, like a garrison driven into a small re~ 
doubt...... Three young women, pupils in the Female College at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, eloped recently with three young men, and were married 
in Tennessee before the faculty could overhaul them. All the fault of teach- 
ing girls grammar—it learns them to conjugate... ... We notice a variety of 
suggestions designed to enable persons exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
to avoid the fatal affliction termed a coup de soleil, or sun-stroke. The sim- 
plest plan of all is that pursued in the South. Weta piece of raw cotton, 
and place it in the crown of your hat. It will invest you with almost perfect 
immunity. ..... Alphonse Karr’s idea of woman's love is thus expressed :— 
“The minds of women are thus constituted. For them a man may be brave, 
great, generous, honest, if he can, yet these are but accessory qualities—even 
if he did not have them, it would not entirely prevent his succeeding, pro- 
vided he be not ridiculous; but if for one single instant he appears ridicu- 
lous, that instant he is lost.”......A woman at Amboy, New Jersey, is afflict- 
ed with the singular hallucination that a snake bas taken up his abode in 
her lez, occupying a space extending from the knee up to the hip-joint. She 
experiences much inconvenience and pain from the reptile, as she believes, 
and is gradually sinking from the tortures......Mr. Thorne, of Washington 
Hollow, Duchess county, New York, has a herd of only some seventy cattle, 
but their cash valuation is over $80,000. For one bull, $6000 were paid in 
England ; for another, $5000: and another is almost equally valued. One of 
his cows, ‘‘ Dutchess 66th,’ coet $3500 at an auction sale in England, and 
her calf brought at the same sale $2000...... A singular coincidence has 
been remarked in regard to the late attempt on the life of the emperor of the 
French. On both occasions that his majesty has wished to hear Ristori play, 
his life has been attempted, and on both occasions the play was “ Mary Stu- 
art.” Tho of Gets Louis Na- 
poleon is very sup Li in omens, presentiments, and al] that 
sort of thing...... The Orleans (New York) Republican has seen a man named 
Jackson Paine—a farmer, living some five miles from Albion—who declares 
that he has not slept for over fourteen ths. His g ] appearance is 
indicative of feeble health; his eye is restless and rolling, and his demeanor 
nervous in the extreme...... William R. Lincoln, Esq., the superintendent 
of the Maine State Reform School, has resigned his situation, and accepted 


the charge of one in the city of Baltimore...... Charlemagne, if we believe 


the record. had in his army a great Swiss named Acnother, who forded rivers 
that were unbridged, whatever their depth, and mowed down men like grass. 
The men slain by him in a fight he strang upon his spear like larks, and car- 
ried swung over his shoulder...... The Northampton Courier says “‘ the 
frogs in this region are in danger of becoming extirpated. A number of epi- 
cures have been hunting for them, to be used as family food—one of whom 
recently bagged eight pounds of rear legs at one trip.”...... An Australian, 
from the number of murders committed in that auriferous region, thinks 
that Melbourne must be the place Shakspeare speaks of, when he says ‘ that 
bourne from which no traveller returns.”......The Rev. Joel Winch, who 
lately died in Vermont, being once in a prayer-meeting, and perceiving many 
on their seats, commenced his prayer thus:—‘ Lord, have mercy on those 
who are too proud to kneel, and too lazy to stand!”’...... At a large wedding- 
party at New Orleans, not long ago, the guests were cheated out of their sup- 
per ina novel way. A gang of thieves having entered the dining-room by a 
back window, gathered the edges of the table-cloth together, and folding it 
into a bundle, made off with everything that was upon the table, including 
the family plate valued at some hundreds of dollars. When supper was an- 
nounced, the table was there and nix besides...... Campaigning in India in 
the hot season is not pleasant work. The day’s march is performed before 
sunrise. Then tents are pitched, and breakfast procured by six o'clock. As 
soon, says a correspondent, as it is over, the hot wind begins, every man 
rushes to his tent, the kuskus tatties—frame filled with a sort of grass, fitting 
to the tent-door, and kept constantly watered, so that the hot air is cooled 
somewhat before it enters—are put up, and then for heat, and swelter, and 
torpor the rest of the day till an hour before sunset, at which time the hot 
wind generally ceases. During the day the thermometer rises to 110, and 
sometimes even to 120, inside the tents...... At her majesty’s last state ball, 
the Marquis of Westminster, the richest man in Engiand, wore four splendid 
jewels, amongst which was the famous diamond, valued at £30,000, in the 
hilt of his sword...... Grandpa,” said a precocious three-year-old, what's 
that man doing on the ladder up against that post?’’—‘‘ He's trimming the 
lamp, Bobby.”—*No, he aint—he’s cutting up shines.”......A man was 
lately called upon to testify as to the character of a person charged with be- 
ing intoxicated, wh he thed his hair, cleared his throat, and 
epoke as follows 1" I don’t say, Mr. Judge, that the defendant was drunk— 
no, not by any means! But this I will say—when I last saw him, he was 
washing his face in a mud-puddile, and drying it on a door-mat. Whether a 
sober man would do this, of course I can’t say.” The court thought he 
wouldn't. The consequence was, the “ defendant” went up for sixty days. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tlanp-Book ror Visrrors To CamBripcs aND Mount AuBURN. 

Wm. V. Spencer, No. 128 Washington Street, has got up a very neat little 
guide-book te Cam and Mount Auburn, for the use of travellers over 
the Cambridge Railroad. It has a nice map of the cemetery. many —: well 
executed illustrations, and a large amount of well digested information. It 
is just the thing in every respect. 


Amenioan ARNOLD. 
ton: B. 0. Libby & Co. 18mo. pp. 2%. 
Mr. Ifill is following up with great vigor data wile he has opened in the rich 

mine of American . Intended for youthful readers. the work before 

us is written in a simple, chaste and plearing manner. The life of the “ only 
traitor of the American Revolution ”’ is essentially dramatic from beginning 
toend. A character, in which qualitiés deservedly commanding admiration 
were blended with the basest vices, is an apomaly well worthy of study— 
while the fate of him who first served, and then betrayed, his country, was 


Canninc Hii. Bos- 


American Revolution the 


nence,” and he will remain hoover, Eke Judas Iscariot, a type of perfidy 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

The French papers are exulting over the recent course of England to this 
country. They say that England tyrannizes over the weak, and cringes to 
the great, powers of the earth. There is a great deal of bad blood between 
France and England just now. The Nord, of Brussels, a paper that sustains 
Louis Napoleon, also says that ‘the triumph of America will lead to the en- 
tire annulment of the offensive duty which Great Britain has undertaken as 
the world’s philanthropist, and it remains now only, in our opinion, for all 
other nations to protest against the commercial surveillance which they have 
suffered in the vain and useless efforts to suppress the slave trade.""—The 
Paris correspondent of the Daily News says :—** The affair of Montenegro, and 
the ticklish state of diplomatic relations between France and Turkey and 
Austria. are considered very serious; that France has sent an ultimatum to 
Turkey, and if a satisfactory answer should not be returned at once, more 
ships would be sent to the Adriatic.”—It is announced that the Turkish gov- 
ernment has made ample satisfaction for the outrages on Fon Blanque, the 
British consul general at Belgrade. The regiment to which the soldier be- 
longed who made the attack has been withdrawn, and the soldier and his 
Officers sent to Constantinople for trial. The pasha personally expressed the 
regret of the Porte to the consul, and salutes were fired in honor of the Brit- 
ish flag.—It is said that Fuad Pasha has communicated a telegraphic despatch 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, giving fresh assurances that the 
troops sent to Herzigovina were not intended to act against the Montenegrins, 
and that in no case should that country be invaded by the Turks.—Several 
districts in France are suffering severely from want of water. In Paris it is 
used very sparingly by the lower classes.—The Patrie states that a Russian 
frigate has joined the French squadron in the Adriatic, and been placed under 
the orders of the French admiral. This news created a great sensation at 
Vienna.—A very important concession has been made to the Jews in Eng- 
land, who claim the right to sit in parliament without taking the oath, by 
Lord Derby. Lord Derby said he believed it was impossible to maintain invi- 
olate the principles for which their lordships had so long contended, without 
bringing themselves into collision the House of Commons; therefore, he 
felt it the duty of the house to consider whether there was any possibility of 
& satisfactory settlement of all differences. He believed the suggestion of 
Lord Lucan, that the Commons should be allowed to dispense, by resolution, 
with the words *‘on the faith of a Christian’ when a member of the Jewish 
persuasion applied to take his seat, afforded the only solution of the difficulty 
—and therefore, though with great regret, he was prepared to accept it. 
Frenchwomen’s Rights. 

A Paris correspondent writes, in relation to the rights of women in France: 
“* However capricious and unjust may be the marriage law here as to nuptials 
contracted abroad, the rights of the woman are on a far different footing than 
in England. To illustrate this—a case was decided. recently, when Malle. 
Nobelet, the actress of the Theatre Frangqais and Odeon, having married in 
1842 a Sieur Delamarre, then penniless, in 1857 became the victim of ill- 
treatment. She had a splendid villa at Therness, rich furniture, and a stock 
of three thousand bottles of the primest vintage. The husband having been 
duly separated this year a mensa et thoro, claimed possession of the cellar and 
the use of the domicile. The court ruled that he should confine himself to 
his sitting-room, and to a particular bin of liquids, until further orders, the 
rest of the apartments at once to be put under seal and secured to his better 
half.” 


A Singular Monomania. 

John Wardle, a collier. of West Bromwich. England, whose monomania of 
a supposed relationship to the royal] family bas for several years placed him 
under the surveillance of the police, was recently brought up before a magie- 
trate. Several letters written by the defendant sufficiently proved his delu- 
sion. Mr. J. W. Kite, surgeon, gave evidence that Wardle was continually 
conversing about his claims upon her majesty. On the occasion of her maj- 
esty’s visit to Birmingham, Wardle declared his intention of going to see her, 
intimating that unless she gave him some money, ‘‘ he would do something 
he should be made to pay for,”” The bench made an order for his removal to 
the Stafford Lunatic Asylum. 


A Shocking Character. 

A beautiful and accomplished lady, belonging to one of the most aristo- 
cratic families of England, has just died in Paris of intemperance. She drank 
absinthe and brandy almost exclusively, and frequented the lowest holes— 
those patronized by the rag-pickers, by whom she was called the Marchioness 
de St. Pochard. At one of these resorts she fell in with a student, whose 
capacity for imbibing liquor enchanted her, and married him. This fellow, 
now supplied with ample means. soon drank himself to death; and recently 
his wife was found dead, with an empty absinthe bottle at her side. Whata 
life !—and what an end! 


The Duel Ground of Paris. 

Formerly the Wood of Boulogne was the fighting-ground of the Parisian 
duellists. It was at the time when encounters were frequent; custom and 
fashion did not permit hostile meetings elsewhere. The rendezvous was at 
the Maillot Gate, where there was a restaurant, who owed his fortune to the 
point of honor. But how many victims, how many dead and wounded there 
were in this second Pre-aux-Cleres. Now the Wood of Vincennes is exclusive- 
ly patronized by the gentlemen of the sword and pistol. Still, they are not 
bumerous enough to make the fortune of a restaurant. 


A Painter’s Luck. 

A singular story is going the rounds of the French press. It seems a 
painter was going with eight thousand francs in his pockets to pay a tailor's 
bill, when he saw a beautiful young lady accompanied by another lady and 
an old gentleman; and becoming smitten with her, followed her into a rail- 
road ear, thence to the seaboard, and thence, so infatuated was he, to the 
West Indies. He has just now returned with the lady his wife, a rich man, 
paid his tailor’s bill with interest, and promised him his custom for life. 


Monten: 

The affairs of Montenegro continue to attract attention in Europe. Turk- 
ish troops are continually landing at Ragusa, but it is said that the Porte 
does not design to fight the Montenegrins, as any aggrersive act would be a 
violation of agreement with the great European powers; but the Ottoman 
cabinet will try to collect troops enough about this little country to blockade 
it, and thus have the mountaineers in their power. 


A Parrot’s Party. 

An eccentric French lady, very fond of parrots, lately invited all her friends’ 
parrots to meet hers at an evening party, and they had an unusually jolly, 
gossiping time of it. The cards of invitation read as follows :—“ Jacquot and 
Cocotte de T—— have the honor to invite the parrots of Madame the Princess 
de R——,, to pass the evening at their house. Music and supper.” 


century. This person was named Darius. was 103 years old, and had played 
at Ferney under the direction of Voltaire. He died in one of the hospitals of 
Rouen. Fora long time be had lived on allowances from the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul and other benevolent institutions. 


Sanguinary conflicts were of almost daily occurrence between the French 
and Roman soldiery. 
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Hasty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a elub, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
gending us a line to that effect. 


Gvitorial Melange. 


Mr. Freeman A. Crafts, of Whately, recently caught, in Hat- 
field Pond, two turtles, the largest of which weighed thirty-five 
pounds, and the smallest, fifteen pounds. Two men stepped upon 
the back of the largest turtle, for the purpose of holding him, 
when the animal walked off with them both as if no passenger 
was aboard. The Northampton Courier is responsible for the 
above. At a recent exhibition of paintings, a lady and her 
son were regarding with much interest a picture which the cata- 
logue designated as “Luther at the Diet of Worms.” Having 
descanted at some length upon its merits, the boy earnestly re- 
marked, ‘“ Mother, I see Luther and the table, but where are the 
worms ?” —— Mrs. Elizabeth Shearer, aged 104 years, a native 


ot Washington county, Maryland, who ethigrated to Paris, Ken-" 


tucky, in 1793, when there were only thrée houses in that region, 
died on the 3d ult. —— Adam Emeigh, of Jerusalem, New York, 
has invented and actually patented a device for skinning eels, to 
the use of which we hope the eels will soon become accustomed. 
It consists in the employment of a clamp or holder and decapitat- 
ing knife, used in connection with a griper and ripping-knife, or 
their equivalents, whereby the desired work, viz., the skinning of 
eels, may be performed very expeditiously, and in a manner far 
preferable, i.e., to the operator, not to the eels, to that done by 
hand. —— Another mass of earth, rock and trees separated them- 
selves from Goat Island, at Niagara Falls, reeently, and went 
thundering down into the chasm. The Niagara Falls Gazette 
thinks that, at this rate, Buffalo may hope “in time” to have the 
Falls within the city limits. —— Orders have been received at the 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, for building a sloop-of-war of twelve 
hundred tons burthen. —— To make people quiet, just give 
them what they want. If a damsel loves, it shows that she wants 
to be loved in return—love her. If folks are hungry, get chops, 
brown stout, beef and plum-pudding. If cash, hand ont an X. 
If blue, flood them with glory, “picter” books, sunshine and 
“sich” like. People are quiet and contented as anybody, if they 
only have what is wanted. Make a note for reference.—— A 
patent has recently been taken out in England, for rolling iron 
and steel, by having the axes of the rollers arranged to work at 
‘an angle to cach other ; and when two or more pairs are used, the 
succeeding ones are arranged in opposite directions to the axes of 
the preceding. By these means, the grain of the iron and steel is 
twisted more effectually than by having the rollers placed parallel 
to each other. —— Many young ladies make fools of themselves 
by the looking-glass. — Those‘who have made the experiment 
of raising tea in this country, say “the plant will grow well 
enough, but wages are too high. We cannot afford to pick, roll 
up and dry any sort of leaves here for half a dollar a pound. In 
China, where a man is hired for one dollar a month and boards 
himself, it may be done.” —— The ideas of an age in time make 
the facts of that age. —— The heat of the sun lately bent the rails 


! on the railroad, near Buffalo, in two places ; it curved each way— 


being the combination rail—fally six inches out of line. A train 
narrowly escaped serious accident. —— It is now positively assert- 
ed that the emperor of Russia will pay Louis Napoleon a visit at 
Paris soon. —— In the morning ask thyself what thou hast to do, 
and in the evening ask thyself what thou hast done. 


+ 


Onty Too Trur.—Hundreds die annually from neglected 
colds and coughs, deeming them at first of slight consequence, 
until they become fixed upon the system, and the lungs evince 
unmistakeable signs of disease. Now the first stages of these at- 
tacks may be cured and utterly dispelled by the use of a single 
bottle of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, an article that has 
been long tried and proved in this country. It should be kept in 
every family from Maine to California, to be ready in case of 
need. The genuine has always “I. Butts” written upon the 
wrapper, and may be had of all respectable druggists everywhere, 
in town or country. 


CatirorniA Squirrets.—The sum of $100,000 is said to be 
expended annually in California, in the purchase of poison to de- 
stroy ground-squirrels; but it is now proposed to construct a 
steam-boiler, of about four-horse-power, mounted in a wagon, get 
up steam, and conduct it into “the dens of the varmints” by 
pipes, and thus destroy them. 


+ 


Brince oven tHe Ruine.—The bridge of boats over the 
Rhine, at Cologne, came near being destroyed by fire, lately. A 
cart, loaded with farniture, straw, tobacco and a sack of quick- 
lime, took fire while passing over the bridge. The burning wagon 
had to be thrown into the river, and the bridge was set fire to in 
several places. 


> 


Finyy anp Fouxxy.—In fishing, we have occasionally seen a 
big pike watching a bait, and evidently weighing the chances be- 
tween getting a good dinner and being a good dinner. He should 
have been able to weigh very accurately—he had so many scales. 


» 


Ixp1a.—Many soldiers are in the hospitals in India, raving 
mad from the effects of the hot weather. Many of these poor fel- 
lows, it is feared, will never recover their senses. 


‘ 


Gatherings. 


Five million acres of United States lands in California are to be 
sold in February next. 

A violent nake occurred at the city of Mexico on the 18th 
of June, killing fifty persons. 

t. Emerson, of Keyport, N.J., has purchased the steamers 

and Telegraph, of Nantucket. 

Five French missionary priests and six Sisters of Charity latel 
embarked from Havre, for ‘Texas. 

Proctor Bourne, who died lately, aged 68 years, had held the 
office of postmaster in Marshfield: Mase. for over forty years. 


Few persons can realize the fertility of the mother bee. Writers 
tell us she will lay from one to three thousand eggs a day ! 

The local papers say that the arrivals at Saratoga, up to the 
present time, are about double the number to that of the same 
date last year. 

Ball H has ‘recently completed a very spirited statu- 
ette of General Warren, which is in the possession of Josiah 
Quincy, Sen. 

At Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, the: Commencement exer- 
cises were introduced by a novel exhibition of a gymnastic asso- 
ciation, established one year ago. 

| Mr. Judd, the-editor and proprietor of the American Agricul- 
turist, has commenced the pablication of a German edition of his 
very valuable and excellent work. 

Miss Louisa Lander, the young sculptor of Salem, will soon re- 
turn to Rome, to execute orders which she has received for several 
busts. She is to make one of Peter Cooper, of New York. 


A government measure will be introduced into the Canadian 
liament for a general reduction of salaries, beginning with the 
ighest officials, and going down to the subordinate officers. 


The net profits of the late festival in New York amounted to 
$2000, of which $300 was paid to the widow of the musician who 
was killed by a coup de solei/, and the balance will go to the funds 
of the Musical Fund and Protection Societies. 

There are now four hundred and eight convicts in the Indiana 
State Prison. The warden finds it very difficult to find accom- 
modations for all of them. It will be necessary to greatly enlarge 
the present prison or build a new one. 

The Northampton Courier says that the frogs in that region are 
in danger of peesaiing cxtipned. A number of epicures have 
been hunting for them, to be used as family food—one of whom 
recently bagged eight pounds of rear legs at one trip. H 

On the 3ist ult., Ambrose S. Skeeles, who had se from 
his wife a previous, visited Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to induce her 
to live with him, failing in which, he cut his wife’s throat and then 
his own with a pocket-knife. Both aied in a few minutes. 


It is calculated that a fluent speaker utters between 7000 and 
7500 words in the course of an hour’s uninterrupted s ing. 
Many orators of more than usually rapid utterance, will reac 
8000 and even 9000. But 125 words a minute, or 7500 an hour, 
is a fair average. 

Concord, N. H., has the largest coach factory in the United 
States. It is that of J.S. & E. A. Abbott. The entire premises 
cover about of The of men 
is about two hun ; escription of carriages is made, 
the annual value of which is $300,000. , 

It is reported that there’ will be a questrian Conven- 
tion at the Union Race Course, Long Island, on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, at which a pianoforte valued at $500, a silver pitcher and 
goblet worth $300, and a watch valued at $200, will be awarded 
as prizes to the best female riders. 

It is reported that Mr. and Mrs. Pauncefort are arranging a 
well organized company, and will early in the fall sail from ‘New 
Orleans for Havana, and thence to the other West India Islands, 
for the p of giving theatrical representations in the English 
tongue. e wish them success. 

Mr. Smith—which Smith is not stated—has been victimizing 
the traders of Worcester, on the pretence that he was about to es- 
tablish a grocery and provision store in that city. He obtained 
credit to the amount of $150, beside a wagon, which he pledged 
for nearly its value, and then stepped out. 


A young man by the name of Mann went into the St. Mary’s, 
at Decatur, Iowa, to bathe. After having been in but a short 
time, it was seen that he was drowning, n a Mr. Bates went 
in after him. Butin the struggle Mann got him by the throat 
and strangled him, so that he was drowned. leaves a 
wife and four children. 

During the crisis last fall, Messrs. West & Caldwell, dry goods 
dealers in New York, suspended, and were released by their credi- 
tors on the payment of fifty cents on the dollar. On the first of 
July, every creditor received the remainder of the balance due, 
amounting in the aggregate to $36,000, not one cent of which 
were they under any obligation to pay. Such noble conduct as 
this is worthy of record. 

A Boston paper printed almost a hundred years ago, contains 
the following ahverdseasent :— Brought from eve a box.of 
Cigerros, a very rare article. The best tobacco rolled up to the 
size of a small finger and of about five inches in length, for smok- 
ing. ‘They are preferred by the Spanish Dons to a Pipe. Those 
who may wish to enjoy such a Luxury, will please call and try 
them.” 

oMr. A. W. Thayer, of Cambridge, has sailed from Now York 

‘for Bremen. This is his third visit ‘to Europe for the purpose 
of making researches in musical history =< biography. His 
special object now is to visit Vienna and complete a life of 
Seothoren, upon which he has been engaged for many years—a 
work which would have been completed two years since but for 
the failure of his health. 


The number of Indians in the Canadian provinces, as tar as 
could be ascertained by a commissioner recently appointed to In- 
dian affairs, was about 8500 in the eastern, and 11,500 in the 
western, showing a total of nearly 20,000, exclusive of wandering 
tribes to the north, of whom no correct information could be pro- 
cured. A majority of the tribes are steadily, though slowly, in- 
creasing in numbers, and in nearly all, some approaches to 
civilization have been made. 

A singular case of simulation has just been developed in the 
Massachusetts State Prison. A convict, 43 years of age, who was 
sentenced in 1851, for a term of eight years, has been an inmate 
of the prison hospital for the past seventeen months, ostensibly in 
consequence of a weakness of the back and limbs, which prevented 
him from standing. The physicians and wardens, suspecting he 
was shamming, announced their suspicions, adding that he would 
be deprived of food until they were convinced. He held out for 
thirty-six hours, but his appetite got the better of his legs, and he 


went out, and has since been at work, as hearty as anybody. 


Sands of Gold. 


-... Doctrine is nothing but the skin of truth set up and 
stuffed.— Beecher. 

..-. Of-all men, ministers and rogues have the least faith in 
their fellow-men.— Bovee. 

.... No men despise physic so much as physicians, because no 
men so thoroughly understand how little it can perform.—Colton. 


Itisthe bounty of nature that we live, but of 
that we live well ; is, in trath, a greater benefit than li 
itself.—.Seneca. 


....-Every Christian should begin to doubt himself, if, after 
ten years, he finds that self-denial is as hard in the same things as 
it was in the first.— Beecher. 


.... Dhe mearest approach to an understanding of life, is to 
feel it—to realize it to the fall—to be a profound and inscrutable 
mystery.—Bovee. 
.«+. Most men abuse courtiers, and affect to despise courts ; 
yet most men-are proud of the acquaintance of the one, and would 
glad to live in the other.—Colton. 


.+-. The highest virtue implies the highest intellect, just as the 
oom sacrifices demand the greatest force of character to make 


-.+. There is this difference between happiness and wisdom ; 
he that thinks himself the happiest man, really is a; but he who 
thinks himself the wisest man, is generally the. greatest fool.— 


.+++ It is not known where he who invented the plough was 
born, or where he died ; yet he has effected more for the happiness 
of the world, than the whole race of heroes and conquerors, who 
have drenched it with tears and manured it with blood.—Zacon. 


.++. There are moral crises in life—certain conjunctures of af- 
fairs when God displays himself as he never does at other times ; 
and if we do not then make observations, like some stellar 
phenomena, certain truths will not come again for ages, and to 
us, never.— Beecher. 

.++. The character of covetousness is what a man generally 

uires more through some niggardliness or ill grace in little 
and inconsiderable things, than of expenses of any consequence. 
A very few pounds a year would ease that man of the scandal of 
avarice.—Pope. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


Ph mg ship’s boat ought to contain a happy crew? The jolly 
t. 


Why is an omnibus-driver swearing at his horses like a good 
Christian? Because he is above making unpleasant remarks. 


Make friends with the steward on board a steamer; there’s no 
knowing how soon you may be placed in his power. 

Like provisions. dresses are coming down. The sign before 
the-door of a mantua-maker’s shop reads thus :—‘ Dresses made 
lower than ever.” 

A little girl hearing it said that she was born on the king’s birth- 
day, took no notice of it at the time, but a day or two after, asked 
her father if she and the king were twins. ' 

A Parisian robber who was seized for stealing snuff out of a to- 
bacconist’s shop, by way of excusing himself, exclaimed that he, 
was not aware of any law that forbade a man to take snuff! ~ 


Mrs. Smith, hearing strange sounds, inquired of her new ser- 
vant if she snored in her aon 1 “I don’t know, marm,” replied 
Becky, innocently ; “ I never lay awake long enough to diskiver.” 


| A friend was one day reading to Jerrold an account of a case in 


a person reproached with having suddenly 
ilted a young lady to whom he was engaged. “Ure seems to 
ave been a base Pan,” said Jerrold. : 

That man whose better half told him before their m that 
she was worth twenty thousand dollars, when she was worth two 
hundred thousand, as he found out after marriage, has forgiven 
her for the falsehood, and pocketed the offence ! 


“O, Mr. Hill,” said one of the Rev. Rowland’s hearers, “how 
is it you say so many out-of-the-way things in your sermons ?” 
“Ah,” said the eccentric divine, “you are such out-of the-way 
sinners.” 

Two Irishmen were in prison, the one for stealing a cow, and 
the other for stealing a watch. “ Hallo, Mike !—what time is it?” 
said the cow-stealer to the other. “ And sure, Pat, I baven’t any 
timepiece handy, but I think it is most milking time.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve 3s of 
unequalled prosperity and has b ah bold card? 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and tT, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 1t should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 93 
(C7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would imtro- 


duce to the ily circle. 
It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
@ neat and utiful style. 
(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
r royal poses. 
It is'devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the tea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 
(C> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who bas seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 
wo it —— in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
w or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and femaie 
writers in the country. 
(7 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
acknow t uence of sucha in the home 
circle is almost 
7" Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 
(C7 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 
(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


10 “ 15 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Avy postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. (> Sample copies sent when desired. 

19> One copy of Tue Fic or our Union, and one copy of Baiou’s Picro- 
BIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 

Published every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU 


No. 22 Winteg Street, Boston. 
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